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A great manufacturer—one of the largest 
in his line—signed an advertising agreement 
with us a few years ago. 


His Board of Directors appropriated 
$100,000 for the proposed publicity. 


We made a thorough and exhaustive 
study of his product, of his selling system, 
of trade and market conditions, and of 
profit possibilities. 


Then we advised him not to advertise. 


We have no better friend today than this 
manufacturer. He came to advertising 
headquarters to get advice, and we gave 
him the best we had. 


If you have a selling problem, perhaps the 
above will indicate a good place to take it. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH IN DIS- 
PLAY ADVERTISING. 





If§ ADVANTAGES OVER THE PAINTING 
OR DRAWING FOR MAGAZINE WORK 
—EXPERIENCE WITH DRAWINGS 
AND PHOTOS FOR EASTMAN ADVER- 
TISING—-PHOTOS MORE REAL THAN 
DRAWINGS, 





By L. B. Jones. 
Advertising Manager, Eastman Kodak 
Company 

The old saw that photographs 
always tell the truth is as far 
from being correct as that still 
older one, “Figures never lie.” 
Yet the very fact that the photo- 
graph has a reputation for verac- 
ity is a help to the honest ad- 
yertiser. It helps him in the tell- 
ing of a frank story; brings him 
in close touch with the prospective 
customer ; is next best to showing 
the actual goods, just as the print- 
ed word expressed in homely lan- 
guage is next best to a personal 
interview. 

Argument for the use of the 
photograph in showing the goods 
themselves is no longer necessary. 
The ‘photograph has already rel- 
egated the wood cut and the line 
drawing to the has beens. But 
it is still over retouched. Twice 
as much money to the photog- 
rapher and half as much to the 
engraver’s artist who “fixes up” 
the copy would mean better and 
more convincing illustrations. 

The value of the photograph in 
the preparation of copy that at- 
tracts is still unappreciated.. The 
man who has a patent churn turns 
to the commercial photographer 
for a picture of that churn, but 
is still likely to overlook the fact 
that in developing his business he 
might, to advantage, use the serv- 
ices of a professional photograph- 
er in securing a picture of an at- 
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tractive girl operating that churn, 
pictures of the same attractive girl, 
with sleeves rolled up to the 
dimpled elbow, making the butter 
into prints, pictures ot the same 
girl down at the spring house 
where the butter is cooling, or pic- 
tures of her giving a handful of 
fragrant clover to the Jersey 
heiter that keeps the churn busy. 

If the picture attracts by its 
beauty, so much the better, but the 
first duty of an advertisement is 
to sell goods. If it does not ac- 
complish that, it is a flat failure. 
Jeautiful pictures are common 
enough in advertisements to-day. 
But some of them fail absolutely 


to connect with the goods. The 
reader looks at them, admires 


them, even .talks about. them, but 
never once is impressed with an 
idea concerning the article adver- 
tised. ‘he picture must agreeably 
present a first argument, suggest 
an interest in the subject. It is 
for the ad writer to. present the 
further arguments in cold type, 
but how much easier the task has 
been made by the pleasing picture 
that has put him on an easy foot- 
ing with the reader. 

With a photograph you show 
real people. As the play is more 
realistic than the book, so are 
photographs more real than paint- 
ings. They have in them the hu- 
man element that we all are striv- 
ing to get into our stuff. To be 
successful,-the advertising picture 
must not only be attractive, but, 
in order to carry conviction, must 
be natural. In this field the pho- 
tograph is supreme because it is 
not merely the fanciful impression 
of an artistic mind but an actual, 
real delineation of the person or 
things within its confines. There 
may still be room for argument 
as to whether or not photography 
is an art, but in my opinion its 
very realism gives to it a convinc- 
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ing, compelling, selling power far 
beyond that of any painting. 

If thus far you have agreed with 
me, you are now likely to say: 
“Yes, and it’s cheaper.” And if 








, 


THE FAMOUS “KODAK GIRL,’ 
AND THOUSANDS OF POSTERS, ETC. 


USED IN ADS 


you try photography because it is 
cheaper, you will soon go back 
to paintings. Photographs are 
cheaper than paintings, but pic- 
tures made by photography are 
rot necessarily so except in so far 
as they may be more cheaply mul- 
tiplied. 

We are constantly in need of 
pictures that suggest the pleasures 
that are to be derived from kodak- 
ery, or that suggest kodak simplic- 
ity and conveniences — pictures 
that convince and give life and 
reality to our advertising. 

When we were using paintings 
and drawings for this work, we 
purchased pictures from the very 
best artists in the country, among 
them being such people as Fred- 
eric Remington, . B. Frost, 
Charles Allan Gilbert, Jessie Wil- 
cox Smith, Edward Penfield, T. 
K. Hanna, Alonzo Kimball and 
Rose Cecil O’Neill. Now that we 
are using photographs we propose, 
too, to have the. very best work 
obtainable from the best workers, 
and it is a fact that we have paid 


more money for a single negative 
than we have ever paid for a 
painting. 

The reproduction of a photo- 
graph in black and white is a sim- 
ple matter—reproductions in colors 
are not difficult but there are two 
or three important details to be 
looked after. First of all, such 
reproductions should always be by 
process work, never by lithog- 
raphy. When the reproduction js 
by lithography or by any other 
process of engraving by hand, the 
photographic veracity is lost. The 
picture is no longer photographic, 
but has become a drawing from a 
photograph and ninety-nine times 
out of one hundred shows that it 
is the stiff work of the mere copy- 
ist. By process work, on the other 
hand, it remains photographic at 
every stage so far as line is con- 
cerned. Color photography has 
not as yet advanced to the. point 
where it can be depended upon, 
especially where live subjects are 


Take a 
KODAK 
with you. 


EASTMAN KODAK C©O,, Rochester, Nu¥, The Kodak City, 








ONE OF THE PRESENT SERIES OF PHOTO- 
GRAPH ADS, 


introduced, because of the long 
exposures necessary, but coloring 
photographs in a manner that will 
not take away the photographic 
effect is by no means difficult. The 
simple rule is: Use transparent 
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water colors, avoiding strong 
colors so that the photograph 
itself will show through enough to 
fully maintain the photographic 
character of the picture. In the 
reproduction, four colors are pre- 
ferable to three, the black plate 
used in the four-color process 
seeming to hold together and em- 
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ONE OF A FORMER SERIES OF ADS WITH 
DRAWING 


phasize the photographic character 
of the picture. 

Perhaps a word about our own 
experiences and disappointments 
along this line will be of value. 
Realizing about ten years ago that 
the introduction of real pictures 
of real people would draw more 
attention to the witchery of ko- 
dakery than the mere publication 
of pictures of the cameras them- 
selves, we secured a series of pho- 
tographs of the Kodak Girl that 
made a decided hit. After about 
two years of this work we began 
purchasing back covers in colors 
as a means of still further widen- 
ing the kodak publicity. In fur- 
nishing copy we were accustomed 
to send the photograph to the pub- 
lisher, with instructions to color it. 
He did. And no chromo back on 
the farm was ever half as bad as 
most of those back covers. The 


work was mostly in thtee colors 
and neither we nor the engraver 
nor the printer knew how to han- 
dle it. ‘The girl that had been so 
modestly attractive in black and 
white, swept across the back coy- 
ers of the magazines in a garish 
splendor that made a circus poster 
look like a monotone etching by 
Helleu in comparison. We still 
believed in back covers and the 
magazines insisted on color, So 
we made a right about face and 
bought paintings. "Iwas a decided 
improvement, but we still believed 
in photographs. We experiment- 
ed in coloring and meanwhile the 
engraver and the printer advanced 
rapidly, and after three years the 
time came when we again tried 
the reproduction of colored pho- 
tographs for our back covers. Of 
course, we are not always satis- 
fied with the results—far from it, 
but for our back cover copy, for 
catalogue and booklet covers and 
even for hangers in the dealers’ 
stores, and for street car signs we 
use the colored photograph, re- 
produced by the three or four- 
color process, usually the latter, 
to the almost total exclusion of 
the lithograph or the painting. 
It has not saved a dollar of ex- 
pense, but has, I believe, added 
greatly to the effectiveness of ko- 
dak copy. Pictures that pleasing- 
ly tell the story of the attractive- 
ness of one’s wares are always 
good in advertising. When such 














A SUGGESTIVE PHOTO DOING DUTY IN 
ADVERTISING. 


pictures are real photographs of 
real people, they have brought you 
closer to the prospective customer. 
And that, I believe, is what we are 
all looking for. 
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THE ELABORATE BABBITT 
ADVERTISING REJUVE- 
NATION. 





NEW COLOR SCHEME AND SYMBOL 
ADOPTED—-OUTDOOR AND SAMPLE 
CAMPAIGN SPREADING ALL OVER 
COUNTRY—GRAFTING AN OLD PROD- 
ucT ONTO THE NEW SCHEME. 


By Lynn G. Wright. 

The B. T. Babbitt Soap Com- 
pany has fairly under way an ad- 
vertising and selling campaigr 
which will sweep slowly from 
East to West with an all-inclusive 
course that will leave not even the 
little towns untouched. En- 
trenched behind a reputation that 
has slowly been building up since 
1836, supported by five new clean- 
ing products, and assured by hav- 
ing at hand capital to an amount 
that will do for any reasonable 
publicity endeavor, the managers 
have touched the button that has 
started on its way a campaign 
which is carrying the advertising 
idea through every move that is 
made, and to the very furniture 
in the office. 

The trade got its first inkling 
of “something doing” in the Bab- 
bitt concern last September wheti 
the president of the company, B. 
T. Babbitt Hyde, brought to New 
York Louis Hilfer, an old-time 
Babbitt warrior, who had con- 
ducted many a stirring trade and 
outdoor battle in the states of the 
Middle West, and who had made 
notable contributions to the cam- 
paigns of Campbell’s Soups and 
Carnation Milk. 

When he arrived in New York, 
Mr. Hilfer sat himself down at 
his desk, knowing full well that 
it is the period before the first 
shot is ever fired that decrees 
whether a campaign shall be a 
failure or a great success. He 
was wise enough to recognize the 
merit of his competitors. He de- 
termined that he would not un- 
derrate the ability of the houses 
with which he was about to pit 
himself in a great and typically 
American struggle for trade. 

_ He drew a long breath and 
jotted down upon a pad the clean- 
ing products which he, as sales- 
manager, would have to find a 





national market for. These new 
articles were: the B. T. Babbitt 
Cleanser, put up in cans, to sell 
at five cents, Giant Size, ten 
cents; the Babbitt Naphtha Soap; 
Babbitt Borax Soap, and the 
Babbitt Floating Soap, for toilet 
use. Along with these was the 
Babbitt’s Best Soap, which had 
Leen the firm’s chief asset for half 
a century. 

He then reviewed the Babbitt 
advertising since 1836. B. T. 
Babbitt, the founder of the busi- 
ness, had always kept his products 
before the public in one form or 
other. Early in the last century 
he had used the old stages. As 


CLEANS from CELLAR to GARRET 





111£ POSTER BEING USED. 


the era of horse cars came on he 
went into them; in fact, he was, 
one of the first, if not the very 
first, who used street cars for ad- 
vertising. He had been a con- 
sistent advocate, until his death, 
in 1889, of house-to-house pub- 
licity. In the course of his life- 
time hundreds of thousands of 
dollars had been spent in litera- 
ture which had been handed in at 
the door, and in samples which 
had been given the housewife: B. 
T. Babbitt was a firm advocate of 
the premium system. Twenty-five 
years ago the families who were 
buying Babbitt’s Best Soap be- 
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cause of the premiums numbered 
literally thousands. No premiums 
will be given henceforth. 

In 1900, eleven years after the 
death of Mr. Babbitt, there was 
one spasm of magazine advertis- 
ing which cost the house $240,- 
coo, This campaign in the chief 
national mediums lasted only 
twelve’ months, when it was 
stopped, 

Mr. Hilfer came to the conclu- 
sion that, whatever endeavors he 
would make, the advertising and 
the trade work must be at once 
comprehensive and unified. The 
trade work must be bound to the 
house-to-house work and to the 
outdoor advertising. The differ- 
ent articles must be woven to- 
gether by some scheme that would 
_leave no one in doubt that they 
were the products of B. T. Bab- 
bitt & Co. It would be a sad 
blunder not to make use of the 
prestige which the house had been 
slowly building through seventy- 
five years. 

THE SEARCH FOR A SYMBOL, 

The sales manager was there- 
fore led by degrees to believe 
that he should find a_ symbol 
which stood at a glance for clean- 
liness and which should be pecu- 
liarly Babbitt’s. 

History was rummaged for some 
figure standing for cleanliness. 
Dozens of semi-plausible and 
other dozens of freak suggestions 
were made. The best that history, 
legend and mythology could pro- 
duce, according to’ one investi- 
gator who turned two or three 
libraries upside down, was the 
Witch with the Broom, But the 
sales manager discreetly left the 
Old Lady of Superstition to fly 
through her realms of the air and 
she was not. brought down to 
earth to adorn the Babbitt cam- 
paign. 

One day, while knitting his 
brows over the problem, Mr. Hil- 
fer saw a street cleaner, a White 
Wing, of the typical New York 
kind, clad in white and capped by 
his helmet, sweeping away at his 
work. Like a flash it came to 
him that here was the long- 
sought symbol of cleanliness. 

The street cleaner was changed 
into a boy; he was ¢lothed in im- 


maculate white, with a gleaming 
helmet, and a_ street cleaner’s 
broom was put over his shoulder. 
And, presto! Babbitt’s had a 
symbol ! 

Mr. Hilfer pointed out an inci- 
dental merit of this figure, which 
he calculates will save the house 
many thousands of dollars. Un- 
like some other figures identified 
with advertised cleaning goods, 
money will not have to be spent 
in order to make the public un- 
derstand that the boy street- 
cleaner stands for cleanliness. No 
educational work will have to be 
carried on to give the figure a 
cleaning significance. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST FOR COLOR 

SCHEME. 

The next step was to decide 
upon a scheme of colors which 
should blend the Babbitt family 
into a unity. What colors were 
the most harmonious and also the 
most effective, appealing to the 
eye with the least offense and the 
greatest force? Psychologists were 
called into consultation and ex- 
periments in Chicago were carried 
on with children as judges—their 
fresh, unastigmatized vision being 
thought the surest to render a 
true verdict. 

These tests led to the choosing 
of yellow and blue. These colors 
suffuse the new Babbitt family. 
They appear upon the packages, 
upon the cases in which the soaps 
are packed, upon the billboard ad- 
vertising, upon the leaflets and 
booklets now being distributed, on 
the uniforms of the Babbitt boys, 
and even in the colors of the sta- 
tionery and the typewriter rib- 
bons. The Babbitt letterhead has 
a band of blue and yellow, with a 
white background; the lines are 
typed on blue ribbon, and the sig- 
nature of the house is typed on 
yellow ribbon. The very office 
boys are dressed in the costume 
of the trade-mark, and_ salute 
visitors. 

The Babbitt campaign is funda- 
mentally a house-to-house cam- 
paign. Its first appearance before 
the public was about four weeks 
ago in New York, when a “teas- 
er” series of posters was started 
in the subway and the elevated 
stations. A Babbitt boy, in his 
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white suit and helmet, and with'a 
broom over his shoulder, was 
shown with the single word, 
“Coming.” After two weeks the 
second poster was put out, with 
these words, “Watch for the Pa- 
rade.” 

Saturday, April 23d, the first 
parade of Babbitt boys took place 
in Brooklyn, which is judged to 
be a hard yet most promising city 
in which to start a campaign. 
A band of boys, dressed in one 
prevailing style, paraded for five 
miles. Whenever the column, two 
abreast, came to a store in which 
the new Babbitt line had been 
placed, the captain of the brigade 
would give a signal, the boys 
would line up at attention, and 
give the Babbitt salute, with the 
new Babbitt slogan, “At Your 
Service.” 

This somewhat theatrical bit of 
trade work was, it is reported, 
immensely appreciated by the 
dealers, Its novelty made the re- 
tail men understand that the old 
house of Babbitt was in the field 
with new ideas and with deter- 
mination. 

The parades, it is planned, will 
take place on Saturdays. On the 
Monday following, the same Bab- 
bitt boys will cover the houses of 
the parade district, leaving with 
the lady who opens the door a 
booklet about Babbitt’s Cleanser, 
a sample, and, sometimes, litera- 
ture describing the other members 
of the new Babbitt family. As the 
boy thrusts the matter into the 
lady’s hand, he comes to atten- 
tion, salutes and says, “At your 
service, madam.” 

The Cleanser is going to be the 
leader, to conduct the other mem- 
bers of the Babbitt family into a 
hoped-for national consumption. 
The Cleanser booklets, as well as 
other booklet literature, are 
printed in yellow, blue and white, 
with a Babbitt boy on the covers, 
at attention and delivering himself 
of “At your service.” 

In this manner the new Babbitt 
campaign will proceed from city 


. to city, from Coast to Coast. It 


may be two years, it may be 
shorter or somewhat longer be- 
fore the entire land has been 
Swept over. In the course of the 


campaign several million families 
will be visited and several hun- 
dred thousand dollars wiil be 
spent, 

While house-to-house advertis- 
ing will, as stated, be the ground 
work, other forms of advertising 
will be done. In Brooklyn the 
street cars are already carrying 
Babbitt cards. In Manhattan, bill- 
boards are used. In some sec- 
tions. newspapers will be brought 
into play. ‘Che peculiar trade con- 
ditions in different localities will 
determine what supplementary 
form of advertising will be car- 
ried on. Even electric signs of 
blue, yellow and white will be 
used in cities where they will 
count, 

But whatever form of publicity 
is done, it will keep pace with the 
progress of the Babbitt’s boy bri- 
gades. Magazines are being con- - 
sidered for use after distribution 
is fairly well under way. 





COVER OF A CLEVER CUT-OUT BOOKLET. 


The effects of this advertising 
and selling work upon the trade 
will always be kept first in mind. 
The color scheme of the Babbitt 
goods will, it is felt, impress the 
grocer as being particularly good 
for window displays. 

The grocer will be particularly 
interested in the manner in which 
Babbitt’s oldest cleaner, the “Best 
Soap,” will be brought slowly into 
the color membership of the fam- 
ily. The wrapper that has been 
used is featureless in its drab 
shading. .It will not be changed 
at once, however, It has too many 
appreciative users who would re- 
sent the innovation, and perhaps 
not recognize it in a new dress. 
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So, for six months, the old wrap- 
per will strike the eye, but upon 
the inside will be a printed notice 
that soon the “Best” will appear 
in a new wrapper. The reasons 
why will be given. After half a 
year the new color scheme will be 
printed upon the inside. After a 
few months of this, the new color 
wrapper scheme will be put upon 
the outside, and the old one on 
the inside. And soon thereafter 
the latter will be dropped alto- 
gether, and the house of Babbitt 
will be entirely committed to its 
new endeavors. 


————-+o————— 
ADVERTISING MEN PROMOTING 
OUTDOOR SPORTS. 


The parerticing interests of Manhat- 
tan and vicinity have planned an inter- 
esting one-day tournament at the Ma- 
rine and Field and Dyker Meadow 
Courses, New York, June 2d. At the 
close of the tournament the players will 
be the guests of the Marine and Field 
Club, at their shore clubhouse, where 
a golf dinner will be served, and plans 
presented for a permanent organiza- 
tion of the advertising interests for the 
purpose of promoting golf and tennis 
tournaments and outdoor sports among 
its members. 

The tournament is in the hands of a 
committee consisting of Arthur S. Hig- 
gins, John H. Eggers, John B. Wood- 
ward, m. . Freeman, Wm. H. 
yong E. St. Elmo Calkins, Joseph A. 
udd, W. E. Conklyn, John H. Haw- 
ley and Wm. H. B 

Invitations “ar be secured by _ ad- 
dressing Wm. . Beers, 1 Madison 
Square, New York, N. Y. 


0 
NEW TRADE JOURNAL APPEARS. 


Volume I, Number 1, of the Inland 
Storekeeper, was issued in April. This 
new publication is printed by the Byx- 
bee Publishing Company, of Chicago. 
It is a periodical for the merchant who 
deals in mixed stocks, and by virtue 
of that for the merchant in the smaller 
communities. The editor is Frank Far- 
rington, of Delhi, N. Y., a storekeeper 
himself of many years’ experience, 
whose contributions to Printers’ INK 
and other trade journals have been 
numerous. The magazine is of regula- 
tion size, with eighty pages in this first 
issue. A feature of the first issue is a 
colored frontispiece. 


——_—_+ + 


A. C. Smith has succeeded A. B. 
McAllister as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Newitt Advertising 
Company, Los Angeles. Mr. Smith has 
been associated with the Newitt Agency 
for the past four years. 


eers. 


The advertising force of the House- 
wife has been increased by the addition 
of Harold E. Porter, who will repre- 
sent that publication in New England. 


PROOF OF THE NEED OF A pap. 
CELS POST. 


Dayton, Onto, April 28, 1910, 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

itness a dangerous parallel, The 
Interstate Grocer, in its issue of April 
9th, has on its first page a len hy 
article headed, “Merchants Will ight 
Hard to Kill Parcels Post,” in which 
appears the appeal they have made “ip 
the name of 9,000 subscribers” to the 
chairman of the House Committee 
against any advocacy of even a “im. 
ited” parcels post service—this limited 
service being one operated on and be- 
tween only parties resident on R.F.D, 
routes. 

On the fourth page of the same issue 
they printed an article showing the ad. 
vantages that would accrue to dealers 
by maintaining a co-operative delivery 
system, which is precisely what our 
postal system, particularly the R.F.D, 
system, is. 

One paragraph of this article reads: 
“Every merchant knows that the ex- 
posse of delivery orders is one of the 
argest that goes on the wrong side of 
the ledger. I remember reading an 
article recently in this paper wherein 
some one in Kentucky. said that he cut 
out delivering goods altogether.” 

Commenting on this, I may say that 
that is what all country stores did long 
ago: the farmer has his telephone to 
order goods, but he has to drive after 
them, while the people’s ‘‘co-operative 
delivery system” passes his door daily 
—empty. 

The article then goes on to state that 
eight grocers in the writer’s town 
ooled together and hired a man at 
$320 a month to make deliveries for 
each of the eight, two daily, with an 
extra one on ednesdays and Satur- 
days. By this scheme the grocers saved 
from ten to twenty dollars a month. 
The article then goes on to show how 
well the arrangement worked, with its 
trips made on schedule and the goods 
systematically handled. 

Good as the plan worked, it is almost 
identical with the service the parcels 
post could render the farmer through 
the R.F.D. The drivers make regular 
trips, and leave what they have at the 
very doors of the homes. 

I suggest that you send a marked 
copy 0 Parnrens’ INK containing these 
views to the chairman and all the mem- 
bers of the House Committee, to let 
them see how logical are the opponents 
of the Parcels Post. 

GripLey ADAMS. 


—_—_—_+e+—__— 


The staff of the Federal Advertising 
Agency has been further specialized by 
the establishment of an Engineering 
Bureau, which will be under the man-. 
agement of W. H. Taylor, Consulting 
Engineer, who will be assisted by W. 
W. Newcomb, Electrical Engineer, for- 
merly of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale. On April 1st oS T. Short 
was appointed as the Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Federal Agency, f 
Short was formerly connected with the 
Chicago offices of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, and more latterly was 
in business Tor himself. 





THE NO MAN’S LAND OF 
ADVERTISING. 





WHAT HAPPENS WHEN PEOPLE BE- 
GIN. TAKING THE WHEELS OUT OF 
ADVERTISING TO SEE HOW IT 
WORKS—DANGERS OF SELF-CON- 
SCIOUSLY INVESTIGATING A SUB- 
CONSCIOUS MEDIUM-—WHAT A 
TYPICAL CONSUMER THOUGHT OF 
THE ADVERTISING THAT SOLD HIM 
A HOWARD WATCH, 





By James H. Collins 

The other morning, coming to 
town on a suburban train, two of 
the eminent men of our little vil- 
lage in Westchester got into a 
discussion as to how advertising 
works, 

Both men are peculiarly fitted to 
debate it from that standpoint, for 
neither knows anything about ad- 
vertising. 

Doctor Bickel is an able dentist, 
Teutonic and thorough in his men- 
tal processes, and inclined to take 
the negative side of some things. 

Doctor Jeffries is a tall, thin 
bacteriologist, American and af- 
firmative. He showed Doctor 
Bickel the double-spread in the 
Saturday Evening Post, and told 
him how many thousand dollars 
that ‘cost. Doctor Bickel drew 
ay, and raised a protesting hand, 
ag though he had been asked to 
spend that large sum himself. 

“It is too much—too much!” he 
insisted. 

So the bacteriologist, who knows 
that advertising pays, even if he 
doesn’t know how, undertook to 
fill the other full of faith in ad- 
vertising by selling him the big 
double-spread. In several ways 
hée tried to assure him that, if he 
were the National Lead Com- 
pany, all that money would come 
back, but the dentist was dubious. 

“No, no—it’s too much money,” 
he objected. 

Finally Doctor Jeffries began to 
analyze, advertising, showing by 
simple illustrations drawn from 
Doctor Bickel’s everyday life, how 
he was actually influenced in mak- 
ing purchases. This method im- 
mediately appealed to Doctor 
Bickel. He began to recall in- 
And until the 


stances himself. 
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train finally arrived at Grand Cen- 
tral the two professional men 
were lost in that curious No Man’s 
Land known as the “psychology” 
of advertising. 

The “psychology” of advertising 
is something like the physiology 
of digestion. 

On the day that a healthy man 
begins trying to ascertain what 
takes place inside himself after he 
eats, he has begun to acquire mis- 
information that will probably 
keep him uncomfortable the rest 
of his life. 

And it is the same when an ad- 
vertising man begins wondering 
what goes on inside of people 
when they read advertising. 

“Psyche” means soul. 

But psychology is very far from 
being the soul of advertising. 

Every so often a colleg: experi- 
mentalist, discovering that a good 
many advertisements are printed 
one place and another, and hear- 
ing that advertising is the life- 
blood of trade, sets out to study 
its psychology. His students vol- 
unteer as subjects, and are taken 
into the laboratory, given copies of 
magazines, told to glance over the 
ads, and then tell what announce- 
ments they can remember, which 
struck them most forcefully, and 
so forth. Careful measurements 
and color experiments are made, 
and other details relating to the 
mechanics of advertising investi- 
gated, and ultimately the experi- 
menter, having secured a mass of 
ingenious and entertaining infor- 
mation, puts it into a book, gives 
it out as a newspaper interview, 
or reviews it before an advertis- 
ing club, assuring his audience 
that in a few years, by the aid of 
science, advertising will have be- 
come absolutely exact. 

So far, this is all harmless 
enough. 

In an age, however, when all 
manner of profound rubbish is ac- 
cepted because presented upon a 
pseudo-scientific basis, the “psy- 
chology” of advertising is likely 
to infect many a practical business 
man who has. learned to make ad- 
vertising pay, yet is willing to con- 
cede that maybe the scientists 
know more about it than he does. 
When such men pause to psychol- 
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ogize they often lose their ability 
to advertise. 

There is a distinct fallacy in this 
psychology, and as the periodic 
laboratory investigator has just 
bobbed up again, it may be well 
to show where it lies, 

When anybody analyzes adver- 
tising, he is trying to find causes 
and effects in what is only a me- 
dium. That is the darkey in the 
woodpile. 

The Steel Corporation  tele- 
graphs a young metallurgist, offer- 
ing him a position that changes the 
whole course of his career for the 
better. That is a cause and an 
effect. 

If a teacher of metallurgy at 
some university heard about it, 
and got a section of the telegraph 
wire over which the message was 
. transmitted, and carefully analyzed 
it to find out what was to be 
learned in the way of absolute law 
that would enable other young 
fellows to land Steel Corporation 
jobs, he would be doing just about 
what is done by anybody who goes 
into the psychological laboratory 
to discover laws of advertising by 
tearing advertisements to pieces. 

As neither cause nor effect were 
in the telegraph wire, so they are 
not in the printed advertisement. 
Both are simply mediums for mes- 
sages, and the real nubbin of the 
whole proposition lies in the people 
who send messages and those who 
receive them. 

A manufacturer makes goods so 
full of merit, so new, so much bet- 
ter than anything that has ever 
been marketed, so irresistible in 
their fundamental appealing quali- 
ties, so certain to make their way 
through his trade and to the con- 
sumer, that he is chock-full of his 
proposition, He writes, or super- 
vises the preparation of, an adver- 
tisement which is a message to the 
consumer, and puts it into an ade- 
quate advertising medium which 
is like the telegraph wire, a com- 
mon carrier, too. Good advertis- 
ing of that sort will be as direct a 
message to the consumer who 
needs these goods as was the offer 
of a Steel job. If the message is 
substantial, it ought to arrive at its 
destination as accurately as though 
it bore the consumer’s individual 


name and address. If it does the 
work well, credit is due to the 
merchandise, the manufacturer's 
enthusiasm and the consumer's 
need. No amount of tinkering 
with words, plotting with type or 
investigating memory of optics 
wili put the fundamental message- 
stuff into it. 

Advertising operates sub - con- 
sciously. 

The moment advertising men 
begin analyzing it they are work- 
ing self-consciously. They are like 
Kipling, who as long as he was 
not acutely aware that he had an 
audience, in India, could write ex- 
cellent stuff, but who, when a 
world waited to have his latest 
doggerel cabled, seems to have be- 
come afraid to put the words on 
paper. 

The experimental psychologist 
in iis laboratory is veritably study- 
ing a section of telegraph wire. 
On one hand, he misses the vital 
message-content of the manufac- 
turer, for he has never planned 
merchandise, made it, seen it suc- 
ceed and fail—fel/t it, in a word. 
And on the other hand, in draw- 
ing his conclusions from the young 
people in his classes, he is dealing 
with folk who are in no sense 
average consumers. The college 
youngster does not control his 
own food supply to any extent, 
has no very keen interest in own- 
ing or improving a home, lacks a 
wife and children, and _ thinks 
chiefly in terms of Broadway 
shows and sporting goods. Some 
day he will be a real consumer— 
but not yet. 

If the investigator’s inquiry is 
extended to real consumers the 
results are pretty certain to be just 
as elusive. Even when the real 
consumer is moved by advertising 
to spend money he cannot tell how 
it happened, because he has never 
watched the process or given it 
any thought. He is like Doctor 
Bickel —- when somebody shows 
him a double-spread and tells him 
that it costs so many thousand 
dollars just to use that space to 
advertise paint, he is horrified, and 
protests that it is too much. 

George Dyer has long said that 
he would regard it as more or less 
disgraceful to hear one of his ad- 
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yertisements referred to by a con- 
sumer as “Clever,” or ‘a une ad,” 
pis ambition bemg that las work 
sels goods without altraccing any 
attention 10 1tseat whatever. .NOC 
ong ago, in talking with a sound 
oid chap who seemed to thor- 
oughy represent the upper miudie 
consuming class, Uyer asked: 

“what do you think ot Howard 
watch advertising ©” 

‘ins advertising is, of course, 
his own work, 

“What littie I’ve seen of it has 
been rotten,’ said the typical con- 
sumer, without hesitation. 

“Well, it’s a cheap watch,” sug- 
gested Dyer, “and 1 guess the ad- 
vertising is made to ft the goods.” 

“No, it isn’t a cheap watcn,” said 
the old party. ‘“Lhere’s where 
you're mistaken, young fellow. 
Why, the Howard watch is the 
best watch there is. It’s the only 
watch Peary wouid carry to the 
Poie. It’s the only watch that 
stands up on an aeroplane—the 
Wright brothers carry it.” 

And to persuade the advertis- 
ing man, he repeated other facts 
about this timepiece. Jivery one 


of his facts had manifestly come 
out of the Howard advertising, be- 
cause he couldn’t have got them , 


elsewhere. Finally, to cunch the 
thing, he took a tine Howard out 
of his pocket, to show what a good 
watch it was, and it developed 
that he had purchased it some 
months after the tirst advertising 
appeared. Yet he insisted that the 
advertising was poor, and that he 
didn’t read it, and that it hadn’t 
influenced him. He was a typical 
consumer in more ways than one. 


At a recent meeting of the New 
England Iron and Hardware Associs- 
tion, held in Boston, it was stated by 
the speaker of the evening—Joseph 
Smith—that the visions of Boston 1915 
will not materialize in golden results 
until the services of Col. Roosevelt are 
drafted as boss booster. Said he: 

“Let a representative committee of 
orators, reformers and uplifters, head- 
ed by Brig.-Gen. Guild, proceed to sea 
at once, armed with megaphones and 
hail every liner on the western ocean 
with the simple query: ‘Has anybody 
here seen ‘eddy?’ and when an at- 
firmative answer is received, let them 
tow the great man to Boston and put 
him on the job. Then will the glorious 
visions of 1915 materialize in golden 
results, and only then.” 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL TO 
BE A SEMI-MONTHLY. 


BEGINNING SEPTEMBER FIRST, THERE 
WILL BE TWENTY-FOUR ISSUES A 
YEAR—OLD SUBSCRIPTION RATE TO 
CUNTINUE—NEW ISSUE PRIMARILY 
FOR FASHIONS, 


An announcement of moment 
in the pubushing world 1s that 
made within the week by the 
Curtis Publishing Company. Com- 
mencing with September Ist, the 
Ladies Home Journal wili be 1s- 
sued twice a month, the issues ap- 
pearing on the first day and tue 
niteenth day of each month. 

this change has been contem- 
plated for some time. It is the re- 
sult’of the unusuai growth and de- 
velopment of the Journal and the 
unusual demands made upon its 
columns. 

it has long been the ambition of 
the editors to enlarge the scope 
of the fashion department. ‘ne 
issue of September 15th will be de- 
voted primarily to tashions. 

The subscription price for the 
24 issues will be the same as here- 
tofore for the 12 issues, viz., $1.50 
a year. The new issues wili ve 
soid the same as usuai on the 
news-stands, but at Io cents as 
compared with I5 under the past 
plan. ‘The advertising rate wul 
be $5 per agate line at the outset 
for the issue appearing on the 15th 
of the month and $7 tor the issue 
on the Ist of the month. 

The following announcement is 
made by the Curtis Company in 
this connection: ‘Hitherto, in our 
desire to meet the wishes of our 
reading public for an expansion 
of the magazine in its various de- 
partments, we have been handi- 
capped by the mechanical limita- 
tions in the size of the publication 
which it is possible for us to send 
out, or for our readers to handle. 
By issuing fortnightly instead of 
monthly we shall be enabied to 
make all our departments larger 
and more valuable, and especiaily 
afford our fashion department the 
room which its growth requires 
and which its success with Ameri- 
can women has made inevitable.” 
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TRADE PSYCHOLOGY AND 
THE ELECTRIC SIGN. 


HEATHERBLOOM SIGN AT TIMES 
SQUARE INTENDED TO INFLUENCE 
BUYERS—THE C-B CORSET SIGN— 
SOME ESTIMATES OF COST—FA- 
MOUS CIRCUS ADVERTISES. 








Some curious trade psychology 
is behind many New York City 
electric signs, especially in par- 
ticular parts of the city. Take the 
now famous Heatherbloom sign, 
at the corner of Forty-second 
street and Seventh avenue, for in- 
stance. It is the self-acknowledged 
purpose of the Heatherbloom 
people that with this ad they are 
not after the ordinary man or 
woman in the street so much as a 
comparatively limited coterie of 
‘professional drygoods buyers, 
mostly from out of town. The 
latter invariably attend the per- 
formances at Hammerstein’s Vic- 
toria Theatre, which is on the op- 
posite corner from the sign, when- 
ever they are in the city. It is 
not so much the vaudeville acts 
they want to see as their busi- 
ness acquaintances. They hang 
around two or three nights at the 
same show, these Potashes and 
Perlmutters, and when they spot 
their quarry they saunter up with 
the loveliest display of innocence 
and surprise—and proceed to busi- 
ness. Hammerstein’s is, during the 
buying seasons, literally blocked 
at the doors and on the pavement 
with buyers watching for their 
man or making profitable ac- 
quaintances. 

One of the most interesting of 
the signs in this vicinity is that 
of the C/B Corset. First there 
appears a sprightly young woman 
made entirely of electric lights. 
She stands out boldly against the 
night, at the spot where late a 
Trimble Whiskey sign has been 
wont to create thirsts by the thou- 
sand, which only the nearby gilded 
palaces could satiate properly. The 
electric-light young woman wears 
a natty gown and a bewitching 
hat with a red feather, and she 
has a graceful electric charm all 
her own. 

But, presto! There is a decided 
change—and—shocking !—the _ hat 


has disappeared; likewise the 
gown. ‘the young woman js 
standing, with brazen indifference 
as if in her private boudoir, her 
corset and other unmentionables 
plainly in sight! 

Then, quick as a wink, there is 
a change, and—there is Miss 
Longacre’s pair of corsets all 
alone, bright and clear in white 
lights, with red hose supporters 
attached. 

Prices for such signs are in- 
teresting. The C/B Corset space 
has been quoted at $1,500 a month. 
The sign space on top of the 
building across the square from 
the Hotel Astor, which was re- 
cently taken by Runkel’s Cocoa 
and more lately by Barnum’s 
Circus, is likewise considered ex- 
tremely desirable, and has been 
quoted at $1,000 a month. It is 
probable that the Heatherbloom 





SOME NEW ELECTRIC SIGNS. 


space brings a like or better figure. 
The space across from the Hotel 
Knickerbocker, which has been 
taken by Burke’s Stout, has been 
said to sell at $400 a month. The 
space just north of the Astor, 
which has been taken by Haig & 
Haig Scot’s Whiskey, is said to be 
worth $1,200 a month. There is a 
Spearmint Chewing Gum sign at 
about Fiftieth street and Broad- 
way, and another at Thirty-fourth 
street and Broadway, each of 
which is said to be valued at $1,- 
000 a month. Whether these 
figures are exact or not, the fact 
remains that easily $2,000,000 a 
year is spent in this vicinity of 
New York on such sign spaces. 
ee 


At a time when the entire canning 
business is depressed comes news of an 
interstate Canning Company, with 
$2,000,000 capital, combining thirty 
canning. plants. F, C. Wheeler, Jr., 
of er. + has been elected president 
and a Chicago office has been opened. 
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With “Hampton’s” 


One of the very good reasons why I am with 
“Hampton’s” is that it is putting on circu'ation faster 
than any other monthly magazine. 

This proves to me that the literary foundation upon 
which “Hampton’s” is building circulation is the bed- 
rock of what the right people want. 

25,000 increase per month in circulation is convinc- 
ing evidence that “Hampton’s” is able to render enor- 
mously valuable service to Advertisers, because it is 
always magazines with increasing circulation which 
secure maximum results for Advertisers. 

At the earliest opportunity, let’s get “Hampton’s” 
on the table between us and talk it over. 


Lin 7a 


F, W. THURNAU, Manager of Advertising, 
Western Advertising Manager, 66 West 35th Street, New York 
Hartford Building, Chicago, III. 
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Both Quality and Quantity. 


Out of about 22,000 publications in the United 
States, the famous gold-marks are awarded by 
PRINTERS’ INK to only 122. Everybody knows 
the high quality which they indicate,—but go 
over the list, and see how generally.the journals 
to which they have been awarded are mediums 
of comparatively small circulation. They have 
quality but not quantity. 

The conspicuous exception, the gold- mark 
medium of /arge circulation also, is the 


Farm Journal 


with a guaranteed circulation of OVER 750,000. 
It is growing steadily, as it has grown for thirty- 
three years. Most of its subscribers have paid 
for FIVE TO TEN YEARS IN ADVANCE; and its new 
subscribers buy freely goods advertised in its 
columns, because they and their fathers and 
grandfathers have always found they could trust 
any FARM JOURNAL advertiser. 

Quality and quantity together in the same 
medium are rare and hard to find,—but adver- 
tisers must remember that the FARM JOURNAL is 


Forms for June Close May 5th. Over 750,000 copies, $3.50 per ‘line. 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE MANUFACTURER “ON 
THE TOBOGGAN.” 


SOME CONCRETE EXAMPLES OF MAN- 
UFACTURERS SUFFERING UNDER 
THE SCREWS OF THE CONTRACT 
SYSTEM OF SELLING—THE JOB- 
BER’S TYRANNY—WHAT ADVERTIS- 
ING TO THE CONSUMER CAN AC- 
COMPLISH. 


By Roy B. Simpson, 
Advertising manager, Keller Manufac- 
turing Co., Phila. (makers o 
“Santo” Vacuum Cleaners). 

In all the Eastern industrial 
centers will be found manufactur- 
ing institutions whose product is 
sold entirely through the jobbing 
trade. This is notably true of 
Philadelphia, which is known as 
one of the greatest manufacturing 
cities in the world 

Philadelphia produces carpets, 
rugs, tapestries, woolens, hosiery, 
underwear, laces, curtains, shoes, 
clothing, suits and cloaks, hard- 
ware—in fact, nearly everything 
to be found in the modern retail 
store. Philadelphia-made goods 
are sold in every town and city 
in America. 

With but few exceptions these 
long-established institutions con- 
tinue to do business in the old- 
fashioned way. They are ap- 
proached by the representative of 
a big Chicago selling organiza- 
tion, or maybe by two or three 
jobbers from New York, Chicago, 
or St. Louis, who agree to take 
the entire output of the factory 
at a fixed price. 

“Fine!” thinks the manufac- 
turer. “No selling organization 
for me to maintain, no advertis- 
ing campaign—nothing to do but 
deliver the goods and take the 
profit.” 

The plan looks so good the 
manufacturer falls for it at once. 
He sees a net profit of seven to 
twelve ner cent year after year. 
He believes in the salability of 
his goods and thinks he has a 
sure thing, but he fails to reckon 
with the buyability of the concern 
that distributes his product. 

The big distributer, with his 
immense purchasing power, has 
built up a sales organization and 
created a reputation for the goods. 


This gives him certain advantages 
over the manufacturer and he does 
not hesitate to apply the screws 
whenever he can. 

-Let me illustrate with the story 
of a prominent maker of hard- 
ware specialties. His line is wide- 
ly advertised under three differ- 
ent trade-marks by as many dif- 
ferent distributers, who frankly 
admit that they look to this par- 
ticular line for their “big profits.” 

We will hide the identity of this 
concern under the name of Favor- 
ite & Company. When questioned 
as to the condition of his busi- 
ness Mr. Favorite replied: 

“Our production is greater, our 
costs lower and our profits less 
than at any time since this con- 
cern started in business over 
fifty years ago. Five years ago 
our net profits were $80,000 on 
sales of a half million. This year, 
with a modern equipment and a 
perfect factory organization we 
will make not more than six per 
cent on gross sales amounting to 
nearly a million dollars.” 

“How do you sell your goods?” 
was the next question. 

“We have four large accounts 
which take eighty-five per cent of 
our output. The balance goes to 
a hundred or so retailers who in- 
sist upon selling under our own 
trade-mark. The four big distrib- 
uters get the long end of the 
profits.” 

To justify his lament Mr. Fav- 
orite illustrated the progression 
of prices on one of his special- 
ties retailing at a dollar: 

Cost to make, per doz 
Price to jobber 


Jobber to retailer.............+. 9.00 
Retailer to user 


On each article the manufac- 
turer makes 6c, the jobber 48c 
and the retailer 25c. The three 
profits amounting to 79%c on a 
dollar article must be paid by the 
user. 

Another example was given to 
show how the distributer trims 
down the price. A_ special tocl 
widely used by builders had been 
made by hand for years, and a'- 
ways two ounces heavier than 
catalogue specifications because it 
could not be made lighter by 
hand work. The distributer made 
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a strong point of the fact that he 
gave more weight than agreed. 

But the Favorite Company in- 
stalled a wonderful automatic ma- 
chine which eliminated the hand 
work and greatly reduced the cost 
of production. It also cut out 
the surplus weight and made the 
article uniformly better and more 
desirable in every way. An order 
of several thousand dozen was 
made under the improved methods 
and each tool bore the distrib- 
uter’s trade-mark. 


Upon receipt of the shipment 
the buyer opened and weighed 
them. They were strictly up to 
catalogue description yet they 
were refused because the excess 
metal had been eliminated. The 
buyer would accept them, but only 
-at a reduced price and the Favor- 
ite Company was forced to yield. 
The former price has never been 
restored. thus the distributer 
makes his profits larger and the 
maker loses the benefit of the de- 
creased cost of production. 

This is not an exceptional case 
but an instance of shrewd buy- 
ing that can be multiplied by the 
thousands. It is a real case. 

In presenting the foregoing ex- 
ample there is no intention to dis- 
credit the methods of the jobbing 
trade. Every jobber has his own 
troubles. There is an expensive 
organization to maintain. His 
staples are sold at a very close 
figure and sometimes at a loss. 
The specialties carry his business 
by returning a profit of 200 per 
cent or more on sales. 

The manufacturer who submits 
to the jobber will, sooner or later, 
find himself on the chutes to the 
sea of “business troubles.” Noth- 
ing can save him but the organiza- 
tion of a modern selling campaign 
of his own. 

The founder of the Favorite 
Company was actively identified 
with the hardware trade for twen- 
ty-five years. Notwithstanding the 
fact that his line is sold under 
other brands than his own every 
retail dealer knows who makes it. 
With an adequate sales force, 
backed up by a reasonable adver- 
tising appropriation, this concern 
should double its profits inside of 
a year. 171 


A single illustration will syf- 
fice to show the possibilities of 
sales direct to the retail dealer. 
Let us take the dollar tool already 
mentioned. On the present basis 
the retailer’s profit is 33 1-3 per 
cent on the cost. He pays 
and sells at $12. ‘But sell direct 
to the retailer at $6 and fix the 
maximum price to the user at 75¢ 


‘each, Then Mr. Retailer will have 


a profit of fifty per cent and the 
user will bless him for saving him 
25c on an article that formerly 
cost a dollar. 

The manufacturer, instead of 
selling at only $3.25 will get $6. 
This extra $2.75 will do a lot of 
advertising, hire a big force of 
salesmen and leave something to 
swell the dividends. The present 
output of this one article is near- 
ly 100,000 dozen per year and the 
line includes a hundred or more 
other tools that are sold daily in 
every hardware store in America. 

There are scores of other man- 
ufacturing institutions to which 
this story will apply. They must 
realize that the time is right for 
a change of plan. The only solu- 
tion of the problem is the elimina- 
tion of the middlemen. 

The American manufacturer 
who at this time takes his stand 
on the side of the people will 
make his position impregnable. 
He will be immune against panics 
and the loss of a few accounts 
will not hurt him. Within the last 
year six Philadelphia concerns 
have cancelled their relations with 
large distributers and are now 
marketing their own product. The 
next in line is Favorite & Co. 

The corporation which the 
writer has the pleasure of serv- 
ing was for fifteen years oper- 
ated for the benefit of a single 
distributer. One year ago the ac- 
count was withdrawn and _ the 
production suddenly stopped. It 
was then decided to market the 
line direct from the factory. An 
attractive selling campaign was 
launched and a wide distribution 
obtained through local agents and 
dealers. 

Inside of twelve months under 
the new plan the sales passed the 
million-dollar-a-year mark, with 
an advertising expense of less 
than $20,000. Both sales and 
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rofits were twice greater than 
the company had ever known in 
any of its fifteen years in busi- 
ness. 
Let every manufacturer con- 
sider what he would do should he 
suddenly lose his contracts. 
———__—¢-9-————— 
ADVERTISING IN JAMAICA. 





SAMUEL E, WEBBER, 
Advertising Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Mar. 18, 1910. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

On my recent trip to Jamaica, I had 
opportunity to study the styles and 
methods used by the leading merchants 
to attract trade from the tourists and 
also from the higher and lower classes 
of natives. There are three important 
and well-circulated papers printed in 
Kingston: The Gleaner (daily), the 
Times (weekly), and the Telegraph 
(daily), each ey | a considerable 
amount of local and foreign advertise- 
ments. There are others, yet smaller, 
circulated papers on the island, such as 
the Tribune, the Advocate, the Fal- 
mouth Gazette, Catholic Opinion, Mon- 
tego Bay News, Jamaica Churchman, 
Cornwall Times, and several others. 

Among foreign advertisers using large 
space, I natioell: Remington Typewriter 


ompany, Beecham’s Pills, ennen’s, 


Talcum Powder, Mellin’s Food, Singer 
Sewing Machine, Lea & Perrin’s Sauce, 
Arthur Peter & Co., of Kentucky, man- 
ufacturers of “Vino Tonico”; inter- 
smith, Minard’s Liniment, Scott’s Emul- 
sion, Bovril, Sunlight Soap, Dr. Morse’s 
Indian Root Pills, Frame Food, J. 
Hopkin, of New York, manufacturer 
of Oriental Cream; Humphrey’s Homeo 
Medicine Company, International Cor- 
respondence Schools, Phosferine, and 
National Biscuit Company. Most of the 
advertising that is done in this place 
is set up in a jumble of small and large 
types—generally all catch lines and sub- 
headings. 

_ Booklets and catalogues are produc- 
tive of results. As these people move 
slowly in everything they undertake to 
do, you can easily see that they are not 
apt to pay much attention to our breezy 
style of circulars. 

American goods are steadily gaining 
ground throughout the island. There 
is a motor-car company recently formed 
called the Jamaica Motor Company, with 
headquarters at 108 Harbour street, 
Kingston. This company is a young, yet 
thriving one, consisting of only native 
stockholders, and capitalized at $125,000. 

SamMvueEt E, WesBER. 
sical ats 


The Buffalo Ad Club was addressed 
April 16th by Harry Thorp Vars, who 
gave a description of recent travels 
through the West Indies, particularly in 
relation to advertising being done there. 
At the meeting resolutioris were passed 
upon the death of O. N. Burt, who was 
the first member of the club to die. 
The club now has a membership of 187, 
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That Copy 


if aimed at good 
homes certainly be- 
longs in The Ladies’ 
World. It will pay 
there. The great 
number of women in 
The Ladies’ World 
group can’t be reach- 
ed any other way. 
All of them buy for 
families, and you can 
persuade them to buy 
from you. , 














Now 


think of all the good 
reasons why nearly 
600,000 families 
should know your 
story—then send that 
story to 











IADIES WORLD 














July Issue 

closes May 12th. 
Best proposition of 
the summer, quality 
and price considered. 


S. H. MOORE CO., Pubs. 
New York 
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ADVENTURES IN ADVER- 
TISING. 


“THE MORE WE DO, THE LESS WE 
KNOW” — FOUR QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR ADVERTISING MEN — HOW 
KNAPP-FELT HAT ADVERTISING 
PAID FOR ITSELF—ADDRESS AT 
WEST SIDE Y. M. C. A. 


By R. A. Holmes. 
Advertising manager, Crofut & Knapp 
Co., New York. 

We say, in the hat trade, that 
the clerk who knows most about 
hats is usually the man who has 
been behind the counter about 
three months, and I believe that 
the same principle applies in the 
advertising world. The more we 
do in advertising the less we be- 
lieve we know about it. Of late 
years advertising has changed from 
being a gold brick dispensary to 
an earnest profession. I like the 


story that was told about Edison, 
that when he returned from his 
first. trip abroad he was met at 
the nier by the reporters, to whom 
he commented upon the vast waste 


of power going on every day in 
the ocean. I believe that it is 
much the same in advertising. 

Think of the immense number of 
“foot-pounds” going to waste in 
the advertising world every day 
among the hot-air artists. You 
have heard of the story of the 
chameleon which, when placed on 
a green cloth turned gréen, and on 
a red cloth turned red, but when 
it was put on a Scotch plaid it 
burst with its efforts. I believe 
that a good many of our adver- 
tising critics overdo themselves in 
much the same way. 

To my mind there are four 
qualifications which an advertising 
man must have. These are hon- 
esty, horse sense, imagination and 
the sense of rhythm. The econom- 
ical, as well as the moral value, 
of honesty has been brought out 
many times. By horse sense I 
mean the ability to appreciate that 
two potatoes and two apples can’t 
be made equal to four peaches. 
Horse sense strips advertising of 
its frills, fads and frippery. It 
does away with the criticiser who 
is always cock sure of what he 
says. Imagination, I believe, is 


one of the greatest of all God's 
gifts to man. Without it man is 
a ditch digger; with it a prophet 
and a seer. The sense of rhythm 
I take to be far from the least im- 
portant of the four qualities. It 
is just as necessary to the prose 
of an advertisement as it is to 
poetry that it should have a swing 
which will carry the reader along 
with it. 

There is a tremendous power 
in the hands of a well equipped ad- 
vertising man. It is true that you 
can lead a horse to water, but you 
can’t make him drink; but it is 
likewise true that you can make 
him thirsty while you are leading 
him, and that is- the kind of a 
task which an advertising man 
has. 

The Crofut & Knapp Co. was 
begun way back in 1856, although 
it did not advertise until compar- 
atively recently. Six years ago 
the C. & K. and Knapp-felt Hats 
had a world-wide distribution, but 
the business was not growing as 
it should. The dealers knew the 
hats, but the consumers did not. 
That was when advertising was 
turned to, The first year we used 
only one medium, viz., the Satur- 
day Evening Post, it being be- 
lieved that it was better to make 
one good showing, rather than to 
spread the money thinly over a 
number of mediums. Within a 
week after the appearance of the 
first ad a Minneapolis dealer 
doubled his order on the strength 
of it. 

I never try out a_ publication 
for a few issues. If I cannot use 
a medium for at least a year | 
don’t use it at all. Within the six 
years our concern had used ad- 
vertising it has doubled its »usi- 
ness; it has been able to offer one 
per cent less cash discount; to do 
away with its former practice of 
dating its bills ahead; and to 
abolish some of its former lower 
grade products. I believe you 
could not get a better example of 
where advertising has paid for it- 
self in the reduction of overhead 
charges. 

I have enjoyed being a match- 
maker between .the man, Good, 
and the girl, Addie. Their children 
have been Connie and her little 








ut 








brother. By Good, I mean Good 
Merchandise; by Addie, Adequate 
Publicity; by Connie, Confidence 
and the little brother has been 


Success. 

Our house organ, The Hat- 
man, was started nine years ago 
on an original appropriation for 
the first issue of $100. It has now 
a circulation of 12,000, reaching 
every civilized country. I could 
give many instances where it had 
led to direct orders. One great 
advantage in such a house organ 
is the way in which the trade 
papers delight in quoting from it. 

The C. & K. policy has never 
been to grant exclusive agencies. 
In most cases where such ex- 
clusive agencies had been granted, 
they had resulted in trouble. Our 
company has found, in cases of 
price cutting, that a proper appeal 
to the erring dealers’ sense of jus- 
tice has been sufficient to rectify 
matters. 


————_+e+_—_____ 
ORANGE JUDD GAVE FAREWELL 
BANQUET TO MYRICK. 


On the evening of April 28th, sev- 
enty employees of the Phelps Publish- 
ing Company and of the Orange Judd 
Company, tendered Herbert Myrick, 
president of both organizations, a “bon 
voyage” farewell banquet at the Coun- 
try Club, Springfield, Mass. Mr. My- 
rick sails May 4th on the Canopic, of 
the White Star Line, for a two-months’ 
trip through Europe. 

A number of the foreign represen- 
tatives of the two companies were pres- 
ent at the banquet. Mr. Myrick in a 
speech described how, as a boy, he used 
to write for one of the papers he now 
owns, the New England Homestead. 
For his articles, he explained, he used 
to receive the princely sum of $1 a 
week. 

During Mr. Myrick’s absence W. A. 
Whitney will act as general manager in 
his stead. 


rs 

Ray E. Hallock, advertising manager 
of Every Woman’s, has, in addition to 
his present duties, taken entire charge 
of the editorial and advertising of 
Paris Modes, with new headquarters at 
36 West Twenty-fourth street. Mr. 
Hallock believes in thorough co-opera- 
tion between the editorial and adver- 
tising department, and thinks that the 
best way in which to accomplish this 
. to take charge of both departments 
rimseik, 





Announcement is made_ that Jesse 
Seligman, son of Albert J. Seligman, 
of Seligman & Meyer, bankers, New 
York, has bought an interest in the 
Foster Debevoise Agency. Mr. Selig- 
man will participate actively in the 
work of the agency. 
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Richmond, Va. 


The local merchants of Rich- 
mond are thoroughly wide-awake 
and up to date. 


When the RICHMOND EVEN- 
ING JOURNAL made good they 
gave it their support. 


With the quick realization that 
they were profiting from their 
newspaper advertising as never be- 
fore, they hit it up harder. 

Where? In the RICHMOND 
EVENING JOURNAL. 


When? Right away, not with 
a promise to “see about it when I 
make up my list next year,” but 
usually that very week. 


Why? Because Richmond is 
their whole field. They cannot 
afford to make a mistake, nor 
continue one. 


What’s the result?) The RICH- 
MOND EVENING JOURNAL 
leads every other Richmond news- 
paper in local advertising by a 
wide margin, 


How about the general adver- 
tiser? Well, he has been much 
slower about it. Richmond is only 
one city of many with him. He 
often acts as if he can afford to 
make a mistake, 


BUT HE CAN'T. 


The circulation of the RICH- 
MOND EVENING JOURNAL 
is now over 18,000 copies daily. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
Bank Blidg., St. Louis. 
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THE PASSING OF THE EX- 
CLUSIVE AGENCY. 


MOVEMENT ALREADY EVIDENT—COL- 
LARS, SOAP, ETC., HAVE EVOLVED 
FROM THE EXCLUSIVE AGENCY— 
CLOTHING, ETC., FOUND TO DO 
SAME—THE RETAILER'S POSITION. 


By Frank H, Holman, 

The exclusive selling agency is a 
relic of the time when advertising 
was a small factor in merchandis- 
ing—the time when the dealer was 
a big factor in merchandising. 

To-day manufacturers in a good 
many lines, notably shoes, clothing, 
pianos, hats, hosiery, office furni- 
ture and phonographs sell through 
exclusive agents. In the average 
town they will have one dealer. 

This policy is regarded as a sort 
of a matter-of-course policy. It 
Las been customary and is blandly 
regarded as an inevitable future 
custom, 

Suggest to one of these manu- 
facturers that soap should be sold 
through exclusive agencies, and 
he’d say “No.” But it is not a 
great many years since soap was 
sold on this plan. A retailer on 
one corner would decline to 
handle the brand of soap handled 
by the retailer on the opposite cor- 
ner. The manufacturer who sold 
both retailers would have to sup- 
ply a different brand to each one. 

The retailer was the selling fac- 
tor. To enlist his co-operation this 
exclusive agency plan was neces- 
sary. 

Advertising cleaned out this 
condition. It established a demand 
for a few brands. It became more 
desirable for the dealer to handle 
the advertised brand with a gen- 
eral distribution, than to handle 
the special brand sold _ only 
through his own store. Collars 
went through the same history. 
To-day a general distribution on 
a collar is a matter of course. A 
few years back it was no more a 
matter of course than would be a 
general distribution on shoes un- 
der to-day’s conditions. 

In the clothing field the ex- 
clusive agency plan is by degrees 
losing ground. Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx sell to several dealers in the 


larger cities.. There is no reason 
why they shouldn’t have a fairly 
widespread distribution in those 
cities. In time doubtless they will 
have. 

The exclusive agency plan is a 
confession of advertising weak- 
ness. It indicates that the deal- 
er’s endorsement must be bought, 
It indicates that the consumer's 
real good will is not yet secured. 
The manufacturer who is encour- 
aging the exclusive agency plan is 
also encouraging the chain store 
plan. He is inviting the condition 
he should dread most. 

The exclusive agency plan is < 
real result from this: An adver- 
tiser goes into the magazines. His 
advertising in any one town is not 
very strong. So to get the dealer 
to co-operate with him in a town 
he offers him a bait. The bait is 
the exclusive agency. He can 
hardly expect to command any- 
thing but exclusive agency repre- 
sentation so long as his advertis- 
ing is so thin-spread. If he wants 
a general distribution in town he 
needs general advertising in town, 
something more intense and more 
forceful than the magazine adver- 
tising that happens to fall into 
that market. 

The manufacturer who appoints 
an exclusive agent generally does 
so with the understanding that the 
exclusive agent shall locally adver- 
tise his brand. Retailers are be- 
coming more and more _ timid 
about doing this. They have 
learned by experience that an ex- 
clusive agency representation car- 
ries with it no assurance of per- 
inanent representation. After they 
have tied themselves up with one 
brand they realize that when they 
lose that brand they will lose a 
large share of the money they 
have been putting into advertis- 
ing it. 

So manufacturers are finding it 
more and more difficult to get 
their exclusive representatives to 
advertise for them locally. A com- 
mon condition is this: Every year 
tons of posters and car cards and 
cuts are sent to exclusive agents, 
presumably for use. By degrees 
the manufacturer is learning that 
a very large share of this mate- 
rial never sees the light of day. 














The street car people frequently 


‘come into contact with manufac- 


turers who say they are shipping 
cards.to various points. On in- 
yestigation it has developed that 
these car cards were never put 
into the retailer’s space. The 
dealer has preferred to advertise 
his own line in the space rather 
than any one brand he is handling. 
The same applies with posters and 
with cuts for newspaper work. 

It is almost essential to this ex- 
clusive agency plan that the re- 
tailer shall do local advertising. 
Without the dealer’s local adver- 
tising, people who have been in- 
terested by the manufacturer’s gen- 
eral advertising won’t know where 
to buy the brand. So when the 
dealer fails to co-operate by ad- 
vertising locally, a high percentage 
of the general advertising goes to 
waste. It goes to people who 
don’t know where to buy the 
brand. 

It is consequently rapidly com- 
ing about that manufacturers are 
dropping the exclusive agency 
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idea and backing up their general 
advertising with local work in 
newspapers, street cars, and post- 
ers. Many are past relying on the 
initiative of a single dealer in an 
important market and on making 
only long distance efforts upon 
consumers. 

A Chicago retailer was selling 
about 12,000 pieces a year of an 
important trade-marked article, 
and the manufacturer had hon- 
estly come to believe that this was 
the best he could do in Chicago— 
until a try-out campaign with four 
dealers selling opened their eyes 
widely. Now they have 200 deal- 
ers selling the goods in Chicago. 

The exclusive agency is an ob- 
stacle in the way of more busi- 
ness, and for this reason it is 
bound to go. 

a Se 

M. L. Chizzola, formerly with the 
New York Times, and the Hearst or- 
ganization, has joined Paul Block, Inc., 
at the Chicago office. The same is true 
of C. H. Howse, who formerly was 
connected with the Western office of 
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THE GEORGE L.DYE 
COMPANY 


42 Broadway, New York 


Arnold & Dyer Advertisers 
Philadelphia and New York 


Neuwspaper;(Magazine,Street Car 
and Bill-board Advertising 
Business Literature. 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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“ANNA- 
CAR 


THE VAN CAMP 
BELLE LETTER” 
CARDS. 


HANDWRITING AND THE STORY ELE- 
MENT IN A_ CAR-CARD_ SERIES 
WHICH HAS ATTRACTED ATTEN- 
TION—HUMOR PREDOMINANT. 


For some time previous to Feb- 
ruary, the Van Camp officials, as 
well as their advertising agents, 
had been cudgelling their heads 
to find some original and start- 
ling way in which to impress 
their products upon the public. 
Up until that time no attempt 
had ever been made, in any kind 
of advertising, to put out Van 
Camp copy in which some illus- 
tration of the goods or, at least, 
the name. “Van Camp,” and 
plenty of reason-why argument 
did not prominently appear. How 
revolutionary is the change to the 
“Anna-Belle Letters” copy, now 
running in street cars, may be ap- 
preciated when it is learned that 
the latter contains not a vestige 
of an illustration, that it is in 
facsimile penmanship—and not 
excellent penmanship,  either— 
and that the words “Van Camp’s 
Beans,” wherever they appear, 
are given no special prominence. 
They are not even underlined. 

The evolution of the copy came 
about in a rather unexpected way, 
in a conference between Mr. Wil- 
lets and Mr. Ivy, of the New 
York City Car Advertising Com- 
pany. The following series re- 
sulted : 

Dear ANNA: 

It’s settled in my mind that men 
don’t know Beans. I told Dick to 
bring home a can of Van Camp’s Beans, 
and he let the grocer give him some 
other kind. 


BELLE. 
P. S.—I made him take them back. 


Dear ANNA: 

Husbands are like mules—feed them 
well, and you can leave the gate open. 
There are no affinities on my horizon. 

BELLE. 

P. S—I use Van Camp’s Beans. 


Dear ANNA: 

Don’t argue with a grouchy husband 
—feed him. I got a fur coat out of a 
can of Van Camp’s Beans that way. 

ELLE. 
Dear ANNA: 

I think the divorce question is a 
question of housekeeping. What a 
clever woman cannot do with a can 


oi Van Camp’s Beans and a mz 
no Court’s assistance, —_— 
Dear ANNA: Buam 

Dick paid me a great compliment 
He said “You never keep me waiting 
for dinner.” He don’t know what we 
know—that Van Camp’s Beans are 
ready when you are. 

SELLE, 
Dear ANNA: 7 

After all, Baked Beans are like Paris 
hats: it takes a woman to appreciate the 
difference between them. 

BELLE. 

P. S.—I use Van Camp’s Beans, 
Dear ANNA: 

I sprung a new one on Dick last 
light—a cold Bean salad—just a can 
of Van Camp’s Beans: and a head of 
lettuce. 

SELLE, 

P. S.—It made a hit. 


It has been said, in criticism, 
that the “hand” is certainly not 
feminine, but distinctively mascu- 
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THE ETERNAL APPEAL OF THE INTIMATE- 
LY PERSONAL. 


line. But certainly the preva- 
lence of postscripts adds a fem- 
inine touch, 

Says General Manager J. H. 
Kampf, of the- Van Camp Com- 
pany: “The thing I like especial- 
ly about these cards is that they 
are plain ‘home talk.’ I think 
that the mistake has been made in 
most canned beans ads, and in 
ours as well as others, of arguing 
over the heads of the class of 
consumers we are after. People 
with lots of money, who live on 
Fifth Avenue, are not at all 
likely to buy canned beans. It is 
the great middle class we are 
after—those who are neither rich 
nor poor. I believe this conver- 
sational style ‘reaches’ them.” 
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Advertising Mediums 20 
Years Ago Were Few 
Compared With Today 


@ Such a list as Century, Scribner’s, 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Youth’s Com- 
panion, Delineator and a dozen or so 
agricultural and religious publications 
were considered a very broad and 
comprehensive campaign of advertis- 
ing. 

@ This was the list used 20 years ago 
by the makers of ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
—then as now, one of the most 
widely exploited trade marks. 


@ Since that time few issues have 
been skipped. In fact, during the 
past 10 years practically none of these 
publications, as well as a score of 
others, have appeared without carry- 
ing an advertisement for ‘1847 ROGERS 
BROS.” ware. . 


@ Do you recall another advertised 
product with a similar record? 


@ Does not this explain why ours is 
the largest silver business in the 
world? 


In 1847 
the canal across 
the Isthmus of 
Panama was in MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


oo (International Silver Co., Successor) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN PROVED 
BY NATIONAL CASKET 
ADVERTISING. 


THE PUBLIC REVULSION PREDICTED 
HAS NOT HAPPENED—BIG TRADE 
STORM, BUT UNMISTAKABLE RE- 
SULTS—TYPICAL INSTANCES. 


By Herbert L. Stein, 
Advertising Manager, National Casket 
Company. 

It is over a year now since 
the National Casket Company 
embarked in the standard mag- 
azines for an educational cam- 
paign upon the public, and in that 
time a number of things have 
happened. Also a great many 

things have happened not. 

The things that have not hap- 
pened are those dire calamaties 
we were told would inevitably 
overtake us if we ventured to ad- 
vertise. And the things that have 
happened are those results we 
sought, the fruits of favorable in- 
terest, which, we were long as- 
sured, a protesting public would 
never yield up. We were told 
that by advertising we would sow 
the wind and reap the whirlwind; 
but we have reaped instead in- 
creasing winds of trade. 

With the first gun of the cam- 
paign, competitors of the Na- 
tional came out with broadsides 
in the trade papers, warning the 
undertaker that this was but the 
first step. The next would be the 
entrance of the National into the 
retail field, and the obliteration of 
the individual undertaker. The 
National through all the stress 
and storm kept cool. It was 
pointed out to the undertaker that 
in trade-marking its product and 
advertising it to the general pub- 
lic it was following the modern 
business custom, that it had ab- 
solutely no intentions or desires 
to enter into retail undertaking, 
that it would be easier for the 
small manufacturers with little to 
lose to do so than for a large cor- 
poration with an established busi- 
ness. Every magazine advertise- 
ment has borne the legend “We 
sell only through funeral di- 


rectors.” 
The The Na- 


house organ, 
tional Monthly, has been a pow- 


erful factor in explaining the 
merits of the advertising to our 
customers. The result of it all 
has been that the National has 
greatly strengthened its position 
with the trade, because it is bring- 
ing results in the way of better 
sales to those selling Nationa] 
goods, 

_ This brings us to the equally 
important phase of our advertis- 
ing, the attitude and actions of 
the public. While we expected some 
straws would blow in indicative 
of exceptions on the part of a few 
members of the public, these 
utterly failed to materialize. Of 
course, extreme caution and del- 
icacy were exercised in the initial 
advertisements. After these pre- 
liminary advertisements, came il- 
lustrated ones. The finest prod- 
ucts of the casketmaker’s art— 
amazing they are to the average 
man in their beauty, tastefulness 
and dignity of design—have been 
pictured. 

A letter was recently addressed 
to the publishers of magazines in 
which the advertisements had ap- 
peared, asking if any complaint 
had been lodged against them. 
Just one single, solitary reader of 
the millions had protested. A 
typical reply is that of Mr. W. S. 
bird, of the Review of Reviews. 
He writes as follows: 

“T find, upon investigation here in 
the office, that no comment has ever 
been received with reference to the ad- 
vertising of the National Casket Com- 
pany. 

“This is, indeed, remarkable, not on 
account of the advertising, but from 
the fact that we seem to have a great 
many subscribers who feel a sort of 
paternal interest in the Review of Re- 
views. They evidently follow both our 
text and advertising pages closely, and 
at one time or another we have letters 
about most of the advertising published. 

“This fact proves very conclusively 
to me that they have no objection to 
such advertising. Otherwise our many 
censors would have written us long be- 
fore this.” 

While it is almost impossible to 
gauge the full results of the ad- 
vertising thus far, nevertheless so 
many direct returns have made 
themselves apparent that there can 
be no doubt that people at large 
are interested, and interested 
deeply in the publicity. ; 

Here are some typical in- 
stances: A death occurred in a 











family traveling through New 
Mexico. They alighted at Albu- 
querque, and the first question 
asked of the undertaker was “Do 
you furnish National Caskets ?” 

A request was received from a 
gentleman in So. Omaha, Neb- 
raska, asking for information with 
reference to the Parthenon Cas- 
ket which had been featured in 
our advertising. He stated that 
he was preparing his will, and 
that he wished to specify the 
Parthenon. 

A pastor in a Pennsylvania city 
asked for our booklet the “Na- 
tional Bronze,” and at the same 
time asked for twenty-five more 
copies to distribute among wealthy 
citizens of his city. 

And so on through a long list of 
cases reported by branches and by 
enthusiastic funeral directors. 
They have come and are com- 
ing increasingly with every mail. 

The sale of the National Bronze 
Casket, which has been given 
great prominence in our advertis- 
ing, has greatly increased, largely 
attributable to the publicity given 


it, 
_ In brief, our magazine advertis- 
ing has opened up the eyes of the 


public to the tremendous strides. 


made in burial methods during the 
past quarter century. 
aE eae 


THE WAR ON FRAUDULENT AD- 
VERTISING. 





Gro. J. Brrxet Company. 
Los ANGELES, Cat., April 1, 1910. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We received a short time ago a copy 
of Printers’ Inx, also a request for a 
ween, which we very gladly con- 
cede. 

We have read with much interest 
Lewis H. Clement’s article on fraudu- 
lent advertising, and indorse every 
word contained therein. Our house has 
never in the history of its business been 
connected with any coupon scheme or 
advertising contests. We also do not 
hesitate to place ourselves on record 
that we would never employ a salesman 
who has been connected with such an 
advertising scheme. 

GeorcE J. BrrKEL, 
President. 
i. os 


The Beers Advertising Agency, 
Havana, is handling the Cuban campaign 
of R. H. Macy & Co., and for Hopkins 
Oriental Cream, 
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Homes 
Intelligence 
and 

Money 


@ I do not think there can 
be any question that men 
and women who buy good 
books and fine pictures have 
homes, that they are intelli- 
gent, and that they have 
money to spend. 


@ Homes, intelligence,com- 
fortable incomes — these 
then are the characteristics 
to be expected in Collier’s 
subscribers as a result of the 
Collier plan; for the Collier 
plan, as you know, is to com- 
bine the standard book and 
art print products of its im- 
mense plant with the 
Weekly, instead of giving a 
cash discount for yearly 
subscriptions. 


@ Any advertiser eligible 
to use Collier’s may have a 
complete analysis showing 
the occupations of Collier’s 
half-million home subscrib- 
ers, and judge for himself 
their intelligence and buy- 
ing power. 


Toh Cattaneo. 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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THE MANHEIM HOSIERY 
PLAN OF PAYING FOR 
RETAIL ADS. 


EXPENDITURE ADJUSTED TO RETAIL- 
ER’S SUCCESS IN SELLING—TRADE 
PAPERS AND GENERAL MEDIUM 
USED—A NEW SLANT TO THE 
GUARANTEE PLAN. 


Having piqued the mind of the 
dealer with a novel argument 
about guarantees, his response is 
being sought by the Manheim 
Hosiery Co., with a most interest- 
ing proposition to pay for local 
advertising. This advertising will 
be paid for, however, on condi- 
tion that the dealer will stock 
up with the socks and: 
make sales aggressive- 
ly. The plan is worked 
_ in detail in this way: 

The advertising 
agency works out with 
circulars and form let- 
ters a comprehensive 
list of clothing dealers 
in moderate-sized 
towns of New York, 
Pennsylvania and the 
other States west to 
the Mississippi. The 
circulars picture the 
advertising being done 
in the national medi- 
ums, and carry the 
-promises of the manu- 
facturer to pay for the 
local advertising in 
these words: “When the dealer 
orders the goods we insert the ads 
in his local papers, and we con- 
tinue to advertise as iong as he 
buys, the amount of advertising 
ke receives being governed wholly 
by the amount of his orders. We 
keep pulling just as long as he 
keeps pushing.” Thus the measure 
of the local advertising is in di- 
rect proportion to the sales pro- 
duced by the dealers. As the ad- 
vertising manager of a local paper 
is tipped off to the situation by a 
letter from the Manheim advertis- 
ing office, it is conceivable that, 
anxious as he is to secure busi- 
ness for his paper, he will drop 
into the Manheim dealer’s store 
some day, and ask kim casually 
when he “will be ready to do a 
little advertising of Manheim.” 


Mejorwem Ke seione Ration) Rank, Manheim Pa 
SPLENDID TERMS TO DEALERS 


GOOD LAYOUT 
FOR SMALL AD. 


This approach from his home ter- 
ritory has, it is reported, not 
been without results in gingering 
the dealer up to increased selling 
activity. Another advantage of 
this manner of newspaper adver- 
tising is that the local campaigns 
are self-supporting. 

The present Manheim sock cam- 
paign, which began in March, for 
the spring and summer trade, was 
preceded by one last year. Then, 
however, the sock was exploited 
for its cheapness. Results were 
not eminently satisfactory. Mr, 
Igou, of the Sternberg Agency, 
said that the manufacturer was 
induced to better the quality of the 
sock, in order that he might enter 
the list of advertisers 
this year, with a guar- 
anteed clause in the 
copy. 

While it is primarily 
the intention to sell the 
Manheim hose through 
dealers, orders are filled 
by mail, if they come 
from places where the 
sock is not in stock, 

Hosiery carries off 
the palm for being the 
most guaranteed thing 
in the advertising 
pages. Indeed, so wide- 
ly and universally guar- 
anteed is hosiery now- 
adays that there have 
been recessions from 
prices asked for such 
guaranteed goods. The guarantee 
does not command such a pre- 
mium as it once did. 

The Manheim Hosiery Mills, in 
a vigorous attempt to command 
the attention of the trade and the 
consumer for their new sock, are 
saying in their copy that they are 
putting out the “only hose not 
‘queered’ by the guarantee.” Why 
not “queered?” “Because the Man- 
heim Mendless Hose is sold to the 
public, with a reliance upon its 
label alone; it doesn’t need a 
guarantee.” But just to show that 
the makers are ready to back their 
label to the limit they will throw 
in a guarantee for six months, 
free.’ The Manheim Mills have 
drawn the issue squarely with the 


Six Months’ 
+Wear 

The hove that 
gives the greatest 
real value be: 
cause the worth 
is in the wear, 
and nocharge for 


‘other advertisers of guaranteed 


hosiery. on the: charge that the 
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latter impose the cost of the guar- 
antee upon the purchaser of the 
socks. The buyer of other hos- 
iery pays for the guarantee just 
as he would pay for the insurance 
on his house, claim the Manheim 
people; and therefore sell their 
goods to the consumer at six pairs 
for a dollar instead of $1.50. 
The advertising is being placed 
through the H. Sumner Stern- 
berg Agency, New York. In the 
“Manheim News,” a _ four-sheet 


‘The 
Only Hose 
“Queered” 


Guarantee 





HOSE 
Six Pairs, $1.00—Guaranteed for Six Month: 


The safest, strongest and straightest guaraateed 
jon. The greatest real value 


for insurance—these would sell for the same 
price wathews the guarantee 











CLEVER TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISING. 


folder gotten out for trade ex- 
ploitation, under the heading of 
“What Is a Guarantee?” is printed 
some interesting argument along 
these lines to the trade. 

A goodly share of attention is 
paid to the trade advertising, and 
the campaign, which has but a 
limited appropriation behind it. 
Consumer copy is appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post and the 
People’s Home Journal, recently 
consolidated with Good Literature. 
The trade is reached through 
Men’s Wear, Apparel Gazette, 
Haberdasher, and Clothier & Fur- 


nisher, 
aan ia ee 

Garrett Wall, vice-president of the 
Farmer’s Voice, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed circulation manager of the 
Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, but 
will continue his similar position with 
the Farmer’s Voice. 





Now and then an ad- 
vertiser erroneously at- 
tempts to localize the 
SATURDAY GLOBE, 
taking it for granted that 
because it is published 
from UTICA, N. Y., it 
covers only that city and 
immediate territory. Its 
circulation is general, but 
heaviest in interior New 
York, New England, and 
adjacent states. ‘Thou- 


sands of towns and vil- 
lages in this section are 
reached each week by the 


Over twenty-eight years ago the pub- 
lishers of the Saturpay GtLose began 
the making of the newspaper which to- 
day finds a hearty welcome in more 
than 140,000 homes in this prosperous 
and responsive section of the country. 

A newspaper’s reputation, its stand- 
ing, the esteem in which it is held by 
its readers, has much to do with its 
value as an advertising medium. 


Judge the SATURDAY GLOBE by 
the following standards: 

“Its 140,000° clean, paid circulation; 
the earnest loyalty which it gives to and 
has received from its readers for many 
years; the extremely good territory in 
which its circulation is greatest. You 
must see that its columns offer an ex- 
traordinary opportunity for profitable 
publicity. 

Let us lay the facts and figures be- 
fore you. 

SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives. 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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“Nothing 


There is one and 
ONLY one newspaper TH 4 | 
wn America — inde- 
pendent in politics 
and religion — which 
accepts no medical, 
speculative, financial 
or questionable adver- 
tising of any descrip- 
tion—that newspaper 
is 


A newspaper with such stringent copy rules 
must enjoy implicit confidence and unique prestige 70s ot 


in the 327,000 homes it enters every day—and yi 
what’s more—IT DOES! country 
The immensity of its circulation, 327,000, paid § sé ot 
and proven—guarantees its merits as a newspaper)“ 
and proves the excuse for its existence. 
Advertisers—whether selling direct to the con 
sumer or through the dealers are daily awakening § We 
to the fact that its advertising INFLUENCE isa pro 
KNOWN QUANTITY. thie 
Their returns CONFIRM ITS POWERFUL} 4 
STRENGTH in the small towns and rural dis § dea 


tricts. 


Chicago Office 
First National Bank Building 
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Heit World” 


A REVELATION 


70% of these 327,834 homes receive their mail from Post Offices of 3,000 
population or less. The manufacturer who appreciates from his own or 
government statistics that the biggest proportion of the wealth of this 
country is not in the vast metropolitan districts—will enhance his knowl- 
edge of his SALES POSSIBILITIES by securing early a copy of an inter- 
esting and enlightening book, ‘‘NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD.”’ 





Sent FREE to all advertisers. 


We believe we have a most interesting 
proposition for advertisers—particularly 
those who distribute their product through 
dealers. 








Write for information and proof to 


rublishing Co. eethaag 
wecvertising Manager 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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EAST AND WEST UNITE TO 
HONOR BALMER. 


BIG ‘WELCOME HOME” DINNER GIVEN 
TO “GRAND OLD MAN” OF THE AD- 
VERTISING BUSINESS — SPEECHES 
BY THAYER, FROTHINGHAM, 
BLACK, MAHIN AND OTHERS—I50 
PRESENT, 


The “welcome home” dinner 
tendered Thomas Balmer in Chi- 
cago, April 30th, by the adver- 
tising men of the West on the 
occasion of Mr. Balmer’s return 
from Europe, was a singular dem- 
onstration of affection for the 
man, and esteem for his work in 
the development of advertising. 
While the “Advertising Men of 
the West” were nominally the 
hosts, the advertising men of the 
East and, indeed, of the whole 
country, gravitated to Chicago to 
honor the occasion. There were 
150 present. 

The toastmaster of the dinner, 
held in the rooms of the Midday 
Club, was Wilbur D. Nesbit, who 
confessed himself to be a liter- 
ary man with a hankering, and 
some minor talents for adver- 
tising. 

After being introduced by 
Charles H. Stoddard, Mr. Nesbit 
said that advertising had been 
done according to the Balmer 
method from the very beginning, 
as witness the eighth verse of the 
first chapter of Genesis. 

After a funny story or two, the 
toastmaster introduced Robert 
Frothingham of Everybody's mag- 
azine. From the viewpoint of 
formal oratory Mr. Frothingham's 

was the most brilliant address of 
the evening; in five minutes he 
delivered himself of a speech of 
appreciation of Mr. Balmer which 
keyed the diners up to a concert 
pitch. Mr. Frothingham recalled 
the time when, not long ago, he 
went to become advertising di- 
rector of the Butterick publica- 
tions and found himself surround- 
ed by the atmosphere of one man’s 
great influence—Thomas Balmer. 
“His memories there were a ben- 
ediction,” said Mr. Frothingham. 

“The spiritual influence _ which 
he left behind there helped and 


encouraged me. Now at this din- 
ner I do not come to measure the 
works of Thomas Balmer; he 
needs no town-crier; we all come 
rather to lay a tribute of brother- 
ly love before him. 

“Every successful man must 
have his vision—he must paint 
his pictures of what he means to 
do. Mr. Balmer had his vision 
—he painted his pictures, and to- 
ward his ideals he pressed on; 
whatever mistakes he may have 
made, let us say to-night that he 


THOMAS BALMER. 


was always true to himself, While 
Mr. Balmer was a law unto him- 
self, he never failed to regard the 
personality of the other man in 
his work. What has*Mr. Balmer 
done? He has lent a_ helping 
hand. He has impressed himself 
on the advertising business as no 
other man has ever done. Our 
Mr. Balmer is advertising; he 
doesn’t know how to be not adver- 
tising. Every day I keep before 
me the responsibility I have in liv- 
ing up to my sponsor—Thomas 
Balmer procured the first respon- 
sible position I had.” 

Mr. Nesbit, in introducing the 
next speaker, John Lee Mahin, re- 
ferred to him as an old friend of 
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Mr. Balmer’s who has been as 
close to Mr. Balmer as has any 
advertising man. Mr. Mahin re- 
called some incidents which served 
to throw a light on the ways and 
the methods of Mr. Balmer in the 
height of his period of activity. 
He then went on to say that, in 


‘his estimation, Mr. Balmer em- 


bodied, to a remarkable degree, 
the spirit of the salesman strong- 
er than any other man he knows, 
or ever met. He was and is the 
creative type of salesman; adver- 
tising gained in value by passing 
through his hands. Mr. Balmer 
was the wisest buyer of space in 
America. 

The short address of Paul E. 
Faust, of Lord & Thomas, was 
similarly a recollection of old as- 
sociations. Mr. Faust reminded his 
hearers that Mr. Balmer always 
went deeply into the economics 
of advertising. 

One of these young men was 
caught unawares, with no speech 
prepared. But William H. Black, 
now of Hampton’s, and formerly 
of Butterick’s, condensed in half a 
dozen sentences a heart apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Balmer that, it is safe 
to say, will remain with his hear- 
ers as a model of expression of 
one man’s love and regard for the 
master who had shaped careers. 

Affection and respect marked 
every speech of the evening. Mr. 
Stanton, of the Century Company, 
said he felt safe in saying that 
Mr. Balmer would show that he 
has not retired from the advertis- 
ing business. Prof. W. D. Scott, 
of Northwestern University, 
whose work upon the psychology 
of advertising has made him well 
known, referred to a_ previous 
comparison made during the even- 
ing, and set the characteristics of 
Theodore Roosevelt alongside 
those of Balmer. In the opinion 
of Prof. Scott, Mr. Balmer has 
been one of the greatest masters 
of practical psychology who has 
ever lived in this country. 

John Adams Thayer spoke in 
part as follows: 

“To Mr. Balmer, more than any 
one man, is due the credit of lift- 
ing the advertising business to the 
high plane it now occupies. Bring- 
ing to his work a long experience 
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gained in other walks of life, he 
suggested ideas which, in some 
cases, seemed Napoleonic, but 
which we know as standard pol- 
icies to-day. Realizing that truly 
scientific advertising must base it- 
self on psychology, he set at work 
to analyze business failures, and 
conclusively proved, among other 
things, that the advertiser who 
buys small space pays dearest. 
Again, scrupulous of the ethics of 
his profession, he originated the 
contract plan between the agent 
and publisher which makes it ob- 
ligatory for the former to retain 
the publisher’s full commission 
and gives rebates to no one. 
These instances indicate the re- 
markable calibre of the man, who, 
becoming the first western repre- 
sentative of an eastern publication, 
ever carried out the policies of his 
home office with unflinching loyal- 
ty and a firm hand.” 

Others who added their note of 
tribute were William H. Rankin, 
vice-president of the Mahin 
Agency; William C. Free, of sew- 
ing machine fame: - Stanley 
Cleague, of the Cleague, Painter & 
Jones Agency; Herbert Ashbrook, 
of the Glidden Varnish Company; 
J. C. Reid, vice-president of the 
Corno Mills Company of St. 
Louis, and Henry Wilson, of the 
Cosmopolitan. 

It was left to F. H. Ralsten, 
western manager of the Butterick 
Publishing Company, to give to 
Mr. Balmer a tangible sign of 
the regard of his associates in ad- 
vertising. Mr. Ralsten began his 
address. with a warm and glow- 
ing eulogy of Mr. Balmer’s traits 
and of what he had done for the 
young man of two generations. 
He then presented Mr. Balmer 
with a grandfather’s clock, as a 
gift from those present. ° 

Mr. Balmer was the last of the 
evening to speak, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Ralsten. He prefaced 
his set remarks with an expres- 
sion of his warm and loving ap- 
preciation which “his boys” and 
his friends in the advertising 
world had shown him. He also 
said that if Cyrus Curtis, G. W. 
Wilder and Barron G. Collier had 
not givén him a free hand he 
could not have succeeded, Mr} 
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Important Letter to Ad- 
vertisers and Advertising 








Agents. 


Thousands of new sub- 
scribers have been secured 
for The American Journal 
of Clinical Medicine during 
the past few months. 

We are now engaged in 
the most strenuous and suc- 
cessful subscription cam- 
paign ever conducted by a 
medical journal. 

This large increase in 
our paid-in-advance list to- 
gether with the growing 
prestige and value of 


The AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CLINICAL MEDICINE 


warrants a substantial in- 
crease in our advertising 
rates at once. 

In order to give everyone 
an opportunity to get in at 
our present rates we will 
postpone putting into effect 
our new rate card until 
October 1, 1910. 

Space may now be re- 
served for 12 months at our 
present rates.. Don’t miss 
this opportunity of getting 
into the best paying medium 
in America to reach physi- 
cians. 

Come in on the ground 
floor. Advertising forms 
close on the 15th of each 
month. 


S. DeWitt Clough 
Chicago, Ill. Adv. Mgr. 























Balmer said that it had been one 
of the chief pleasures of his life 
to discover advertising ability, His 
address is reported on page 38. 


Those present were: 


C. B. Hamilton, advertising manager 
Berkey & Gay Furniture €o., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Luther Fernald, The 
Housekeeper, Chicago; Krebs Beebe, 
Boyce’s Weeklies; Rev. Dr. Cain, Edge- 
water Presbyterian Church, Edgewater; 
Harvey Conover, Street Railways Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago; L. PD, 
ames, Butterick Trio, Chicago; F. H, 
alsten, Western manager, Butterick 
Trio, Chicago; George B. Black, But- 
terick Trio, Chicago; Charles H, 
Stoddard, Munsey’s agazine, Chicago; 
Gilbert T. Hodges, Frank A. Munsey 
Company, Chicago; M. L. Chizzola, 
Pictorial Review, Chicago, — Thore- 
son, Style Book, Chicago; J. H. Wil- 
liams, Cosmopolitan Magazine, Chicago; 
Charles B. Nichols, Leslie Judge Com- 
pany, Chicago; William H. Black, ad- 
vertising manager, Hampton’s Maga- 
zine, Chicago; ) AE A. Ford, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, Chicago; Wil- 
liam H. Hamilton, Jr., The Housewife; 
Stanley Clague, Clague-Painter-Jones- 
Company, Chicago; Prof. Walter Dill 
Scott, orthwestern University, Chi- 
cago; A. C. Barler, manufacturer, Chi- 
cago; Franklyn Hobbs, Himself, Chi- 
cago; James T. Downey, Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company, Chicago; 
George D. Buckley, Ladies’ Home 
Journal Style Book, Chicago; F. L. 
Wurzburg, Ladies’ Home Journal Style 
Book, Chicago; W. H. Tripp, Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland, O.; Ernest I. Mitch- 
ell, of Mallory & Mitchell, Chicago; 
L. Brackett Bishop, Chicago; Everett 
Sisson, The Interior, Chicago; Edgar 
G. Criswell, Western manager, Double- 
day, Page & Co., Chicago; Frank M. 
Conrie, Cleveland, O.; William A. 
Stiles, Chicago; A. E. Dunn, The 
Methodist, Chicago; E. C. Patterson, 
Collier’s, Chicago; C. R. Erwin, Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago; H. Jenkins, adver- 
tising manager, Cable Company, Chi- 
cago; Edward Freschl, Holeproof Ho- 
siery Company, Milwaukee; Carlisle N. 
Greig, Chicago; J. A. Townsend, But- 
terick Trio, Chicago; D. L. Taylor, pres’t 
Long-Critchfield,. Chicago; C. B. Cong- 
don, Evanston, IIl.; Frank H. Thomas, 
Comfort, Chicago; Glen Buck, Adver- 
tising, Chicago; Morton §S. Brookes, 
Chicago; W. T. Stokes, Marshall Field, 
Chicago; W. D. Boyce, Chicago; Paul 
E. Faust, Chicago; Frank Morrison, 
Success, New York; G. A. Hammer, 
Paul Block, Chicago; Joseph A. Moore, 
Lupton’s, New York; William H. Ran- 
kin, vice-president, Mahin Advertising 
Company; C. R. Toy, American Maga- 
vine, Chicago; Robert Frothingham, 
advertising director, Butterick Trio, 
New York; Will H. Dilg, Chicago; 
George H. Mead, Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago; C. E. Raymond, vice- 
president, 5. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Chicago; W. R. Emery, Every- 
body's Magazine, Chicago; Charles D. 
Fredericks, The American Magazine, 
Chicago; E. P. Cockrell, onon 
Railroad, Chicago; P. H. Bogardus, 
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Technical World, Chicago; Mit- 
chell Thorsen, Collier's, hicago; 
Samie H. Bloom, Chicago; A. D. Lask- 
er, Lord & Thomas, Chicago; C. D. 
Spaulding, Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadel hia, Pa.; E. W. Parsons, Tri- 
bune, Chicago; R. C. Hollis, Tribune, 
Chicago; Harry T. Evans, Success 
Magazine, Chicago; Allen Lee, Chicago; 
Richard Wood, Chicago; J. M. Hop- 
kins, Printers’ Inx, New York; 
S. Grathwohl, Printers’ Inx, Chicago; 
J. Everell, Chicago; F, E. M. Cole, 
McClure’s, Chicago; A. E. Chamber- 
lain, Chicago; Hugh W. Montgomery, 
Chicago; J. H. illiams, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Chicago; A. C. G. Hammesfahr, 
Chicago; E. C. Bode, Chicago Exam- 
iner, Chicago; Robert Gould, Chi- 
cago; Roger C. “~~ % Chicago; Frank 
C. Hoyt, Chicago; E. M. Burke, Day- 
ton Journal, Dayton, O.; Walter A. 
McGuinn, Mahin Advertising Company, 
Chicago; D. Y. Frothingham, Chicago; 
Earl Reeve, Chicago; Richard A. Pick- 
ering, Chicago; F - Mann; William 
Boyd, Western manager, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago; Charles D. 
Spalding, Curtis Publishing Company, 
New York; Earl E. Grady, Chicago; 
James M. Snitzler, Snitzler Advertis- 
Company, Chicago; George 
Herbert, Chicago; Barrett An- 
drews, Vogue, New York; Herbert G. 
Ashbrook, Glidden Varnish Company, 
Cleveland; W. H. Mann, Munsey’s, 
New York; Archibald E. Fowler, presi- 
dent Fowler & Simpson, Cleveland; 
Carl M. Green, Mahin Advertising 
Company, Chicago; Lynn G. Wright, 
Printers’ Ink, New York; Charles H. 
Fuller, Chicago; J. wis Cochran, 
Chicago; W. C. Hoefflin, Mahin Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago; L. C. 
Fuller, Chicago; Kawin Balmer, Chi- 
cago; Julius Balmer, Chicago; Francis 
Robertson, Chicago; William H. Mac- 
Harg, ecage: arry L. Smith, Chi- 
cago; F. . Thurnau, Hampton’s 
Magazine, Chicago; J. C. Reid, Como 
Mills Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Horace 
M. Ford, Chicago; F. L. E. Gauss, 
Chicago; John Yoo Mahin, president 
Mahin Advertising Company, Chicago; 
V. M. Johnson, Bees Sewing Machine 
Company, Chicago; B. A. Bolt, Free 
Sewing Machine Company, Chicago; 
William C. Free, president, Free Sew- 
ing Machine Company, Chicago; F. Z. 
Zimmerman, System, Chicago; George 
R. Wilson, System, Chicago; M. F. 
Reddinton, Thomas Cusack Company, 
Chicago; J. A. Dickson, Chicago. 


Among those who sent letters 
or telegrams were: 


_J. Cotner, Jr., of the Sprague Pub- 
ishing Company; M. R. Davies, of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, De- 
troit; Benj. B. Hampton; W. C. Free- 
man, of the New York Mail; F. H. 
Page, of the Walter M. Lowney Com- 
pany; Joseph Schaffner, of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx; Curtis P. Brady, 
of McClure’s Magazine; Louis Bruch, 
of the American Radiator eens 
George P. Hill; Robert H. David; E. 
St. Elmo Lewis; John M. Collander; 
Frank Presbrey; Edw. W. Haydn; A. 
M. Cleland, Northern Pacific R. R. 





PITTSBURGH 


has a number of good newspapers, per- 
haps more newspapers truthfully classed 
as good, than any of the other large 
cities in the country. 

From the standpoint of the selection 
of ome newspaper, or even of a re- 
stricted list of newspapers to cover 
Pittsburgh thoroughly the city is some- 
times regarded as a problem by the ad- 
vertising space buyer. 

But Pittsburgh newspaper rates are 
lower in comparison than those of most 
other large cities. More papers can be 
used, more people reached, and a more 
complete and thorough campaign con- 
ducted in Pittsburgh for a given sum, 
than is the case in any other city of its 
size in the country. 


PITTSBURGH POST 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


now in its sixty-seventh year and a 
leader for more than half a century, 
and the 


PITTSBURGH SUN 


(EVENING) 


now in its fourth year, and under the 
same ownership and editorship, one of 
the phenomenal afternoon newspaper 
successes of the day, have a distinctive 
and pronounced field in the Pittsburgh 
territory. 

In point of circulation they do not 
duplicate each other, nor any other 
Pittsburgh paper to any considerable 
extent. They are both newspapers of 
a high tone and quality and are power- 
ful factors not only in the home and 
social life of the community but in the 
business and civic affairs of the city. 

They are necessities to every success- 
ful advertising campaign for the city of 
Pittsburgh. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives. 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF GOOD) 
ADVERTISING. 


DEPARTURE FROM MISREPRESENTA- 
TION AND SHORT-SIGHTED METH- 
ODS—THE “ SPURT ”—PRICE MAIN- 
TENANCE ADDRESS AT WELCOME 
HOME DINNER, CHICAGO. 


By Thomas Balmer. 

From the time I first began to 
dream things for advertising and 
work from those dreams accom- 
plishment; from the time when, as 
you have been told, it was still a 
question whether fake patent med- 
. icines, foul and lying advertising 
would win the race; from the time 
when not only advertising of al- 
most any character was being ac- 
cepted by almost every publica- 
tion, but any ad of any suffi- 
ciency in size or frequency of in- 
sertion was taken with entire dis- 
regard to the advertiser’s moral- 
ity; when there was no rate which 
was not cut openly and on prin- 
ciple; when advertisers were 
taught by advertising men not to 


“follow up” but to disregard in- 
quiries, through fear of the adver- 
tisers finding out about the publi- 
cations; when representatives and 
publishers were constantly solicit- 
ing and receiving business which 
they knew was totally unfitted for 


success in their mediums; and 
when there was seldom the slight- 
est concern or investigation on the 
part of the representative or agent 
into the advertiser’s distribution 
in relation to his advertising; 
when it was almost a principle 
with agencies to put upon a list of 
publications profitable to the ad- 
vertiser a large padding of “ring- 
ers” primarily for the agent’s 
profit; when a large proportion of 
business solicited both by agents 
and representatives was got, not 
upon business, but upon “personal” 
grounds or worse; and when, in 
consequence there was only the 
bitterest rivalry and _ suspicion 
among solicitors; now if the im- 
proved principle upon all these 
points can have become so gener- 
ally accepted and so frequently put 
into practice as it is to-day, can 
anything be too much to hope 
from the new men representing 
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advertising who can come together 
in this spirit to welcome an ad- 
vertising comrade back to the fray 
not caring whether he has fought 
and will fight with them or against 
them on matters of individual is- 
sue as long as they know he is en- 
listed with them for the general : 
good of advertising in the interest 
of the consumer? 

Is it too much to hope from 
men meeting in this spirit that 
even the old dream of sworn cir- 
culation statements may now be 
universally realized? May we not 
recognize and honestly admit 
among ourselves and to advertis- 
ers that the rate for circulation 
may properly be higher where 
there is a proved higher quality of 
that circulation, and in return for 
this frankness receive frankness 
from those still concealing their 
figures? 

May we not, having fairly well 
ceased the taking of too small ad- 
vertisements for the temporary 
profit in them, now resist the 
temptation to take the too large 
advertisements too? Many adver- 
tisers and some advertising advis- 
ers, and I am afraid too many of 
our solicitors for magazines with 
ambition to make a too personal 
success and large income for their 
magazine, lose sight of the fact 
that repetition will never cease to 
be the first condition necessary to 
education, whether it is advertis- 
ing or any other thing; and I 
have grave doubts about the value 
of any tremendous start which 
cannot be maintained. 

Though I was one of the fore- 
most of you.to advocate strong 
starts and occasionally strong 
spurts by advertisers trained and 
prepared to stand it, I hope we 
will soon humanely put a stop to 
the merciless forcing of weak, un- 
prepared and untrained advertis- 
ers to such spurts—splurges—with 
double spreads and four-page in- 
serts. If the advisers would make 
such advertisers take and divide 
up what they are going to spend 
for a year, fix the pace and main- 
tain it throughout, we would cer- 
tainly find a higher average of 
them staying in the race. e 
should also hear less of the slack 
season in merchandising as an ar- 
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A COMPARISON 


Of the Gains Made by Six Leading 
Monthlies and Six Leading Weeklies 


(As per Printers’ Ink”) 


Record of Lines for March—Monthlies 


1908 
McClure’s 
Everybody’s 


Cosmopolitan 


Ladies’ Home Journal . . 


Woman’s Home Companion 


1909 1910 
29,932 29,288 
36,864 35,346 
24,221 31,080 
30,576 31,220 
40,000 40,000 
25,924 33,000 


Now Look at the Weeklies! 


Record of Lines for March— Weeklies 


1908 
30,564 
Literary Digest .. 
Collier’s ...... 28,782 
Saturday Evening Post 44,266 


Life........ 13,118 
Christian Herald 12,636 


1909 1910 


53,256 42,002 
30,505 38,658 


54,106 59,381 
68,680 102,978 


23,287 33,990 1 
21,080 36,148 186% 


IT IS EVIDENT THAT THIS IS 


The Day of the Weeklies 
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gument for a slack season in ad- 
vertising. 

We are finding, in these days of 
increasing successes, that many 
advertisers are steadily increasing 
their appropriation each year as 
they should to support their in- 
creasing business. If $10,000 pro- 
duces the given result of selling 
$120,000 worth of goods and the 
advertiser wishes to spend 10% of 
that amount the next year he 
spends $12,000. Well and good 
for the advertiser who has just 
started. But how about the ad- 
vertiser spending such sums for 
years? Should he be content with 
such returns as that? Should his 
advisers be content merely if his 
advertising expenditure each year 
increased business at the same per 
cent cost? Should he be satisfied 
if in some twenty years from the 
date of his first start he sefls 
$1,000,000 worth of goods on an 
expenditure of the previous year 
of $100,000? J think not. If he 
does only that, he is merely doing 
more—not doing better. By that 
time he has spent approximately 
$800,000 in advertising; if this ad- 








March Gain 


Chicago Record-Herald 


in March, 
over March, 1909 


310 Columns 


1910, gained 


in display and classified 
advertising—the seven- 
teenth consecutive month 
of advertising gains in 


Ghe 
Chicago Record-Herald 


154 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














vertising is the investment it 
should be, the volume of the in- 
creased business should not sat- 
isfy; the cost should decrease, too. 

On this line I am glad to find 
the growing recognition of the ad- 
vantage to the advertiser from fix- 
ing the re-selling price of his 
goods to the consumer. There can 
be no question but that is the right 
policy for an advertised article, 
and the advertisers should be 
urged to take steps to secure their 
rights in this regard, as the law 
seems to protect them. It is 
wrong that, having spent their 
money to build up a_ profitable 
business through advertising, that 
business should be, or could be, 
ruined by the dealer making a 
leader of the product, which finds 
its inevitable end in the destruc- 
tion of the business, because it is 
unprofitable to handle the goods, 

A comparison of Printers INK 
of sixteen years ago with Print- 
ERS’ INK of to-day is a good index 
of the advance made in advertis- 
ing, in the interest in the subjects 
discussed, and the methods of dis- 
cussion, and while we have had 
other mediums on advertising of 
more or less prominence and in- 
fluence, the advertising world owes 
a debt of gratitude to George P. 
Rowell for being the first and for 
a long time the only voice in print 
to stand for the betterment of ad- 
vertising. 

Our advertising is no longer 
reaching just a part of the people 
all the time, or all the people just 
a part of the time; it is going 
now, to all the people all the time; 
and if we do not truly serve them 
they will very soon find it out. 

For, as we have passed from the 
first stage of advertising in which 
we served the publishers and the 
medium chiefly into the second 
stage, where wé found it for the 
best interest of all to make the ad- 
vertisers our chief concern, so we 
are passing now into the third 
stage of advertising development, 
in which we are recognizing that 
the only sound advertising ser- 
vice must be that rendered the 
public. 

—_——_+o-—__—_——_ 
S. E. Leith, of New York, now rep- 


resents the Farmers’ Guide in New 
York City and the East. 
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WANTED—A MAN 
TO FIT THIS PLACE 


@ One of the strongest weekly period- 
icals in the general magazine field has 
an opening of almost unlimited op- 
portunity for the right man, as one of 
its New York City representatives. 


@ He must be aggressive but good 
tempered. 


4 He must be independent but a 
team-worker. 


@. He must be sincere and of good 
address. 


@ Above all he must have the mer- 
chandising instinct that will make his 
analyses of advertising problems good 
enough so he will be known as a con- 
structive worker.* 


@ He need not be long on experi- 
ence; but if he knows his way around 
in the magazine advertising field it 
will help, naturally. The place is 
open, though, to any man—cub or 
seasoned producer—even if he doesn’t 
know an agate line from a pro-rata 
discount—provided he can, in spite of 
that, sell himself to us. 


Address, “M. K. A,” Printers’ Ink. 
*Copy-chasers positively barred. 
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UNKNOWN QUANTITIES IN 
ADVERTISING. 


STILL MORE AN ART THAN A SCIENCE 
—VALUE OF GENERAL ADVERTIS- 
ING SUCCESS—CIRCULATION AND 
MAGAZINE WORTH—THE DUPLICA- 
TION BUGABOO—ADDRESS AT POOR 
RICHARD CLUB. 


By M. T. Frisbie, 
Advertising manager, L. C. Smith & 

Bros. Typewriter Co., Syracuse. 

Some day, when the psychol- 
ogists and the blacksmiths, the 
fifty-thousand dollar copy-men, 
and the circulation-affidavit mak- 
ers have all completed their per- 
fect work, there may be a “Science 
and Art of Advertising” that can 
be mastered by the student in col- 
lege, or by the hard-working 
mechanic who takes his dose of 
correspondence school, after he 
has washed up, at home, evenings. 

But don’t worry, for what hap- 
pens then will not interest us. 

One of the most important of 
these unknown quantities, because 
it is vital to many of us adver- 
tisers, is the value of our general 
publicity. 

How, in its application to a par- 
ticular business, can its actual 
worth be determined? Ability to 
estimate this value accurately 
would be of untold importance. 
Must it always go unmeasured— 
unreckoned ? 

The advertising of the L. C. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Com- 
pany, or of any like concern seek- 
ing a world-market must, of neces- 
sity, be almost pure educational 
publicity. 

It is not like a mail-order busi- 
ness. Although we always in- 
clude a booklet-request line in our 
display advertising, the very fact 
that one of our stores is located in 
the business center of every large 
city minimizes the probability of 
responses by mail. Why should a 
business man of New York or 
Philadelphia, for instance, waste 
time and postage writing to Syra- 
cuse for information about our 
typewriter when he knows that 
he will pass a show room where 
the machine itself is displayed, on 
his way to business? 


What is the value of your pub- 
licity advertising in ‘any given 
newspaper or magazine? Can you 
answer ? 

Yet, without some means of 
judging this value, satisfactory at 
least to us, what warrant have you 
and I to continue spending our 
firms’ money for such publicity? 

We cannot even fall back on the 
theory that all advertising, like 
whiskey, is good advertising, but 
some is better, for we are pain- 
fully aware that not all advertis- 
ing is good, and some is worse. 

Still we go on burning the mid- 
night oil to produce our general 
publicity copy and blindly trust, as 
Tennyson put it: 

“That, somehow, good 

Will be the final goal of ill.” 

And in the faith that this con- 
fidence is not entirely: misplaced, 
we find great comfort and con- 
solation. 

I believe there is a value in the 
publicity itself independent of the 
character of copy used, which is 
much greater than is in our power 
to estimate. 

What we may be able to get out 
of it must be due, largely, to our 
ability to choose the mediums that 
shall best carry our message— 
flash our bulletin, as it were—to 
the constituency we desire to 
reach. 

This can only be done with some 
knowledge of that constituency. I 
should very much hesitate, as an 
advertiser, to take the advice of 
an agency not thoroughly familiar 
with my proposition, as to the 
selection of media for a publicity 
campaign. After you have sum- 
mered and wintered with your 
agent he may be in a position to 
advise you in this respect, but not 
by any means after a mere super- 
ficial study of your product and 
methods. I am a firm believer in 
team work with your agency, but 
still firmer in the principle that no 
one except the man behind the 
gun, in any business, can specify 
the parties at whom the broadside 
should be aimed. 

It can scarcely be doubted that 
there is full value in general pub- 
licity if only the right medium be 
chosen, and in advertising a pop- 
ular article it is chiefly essential 
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to choose a popular medium—a 
comer, not a goer. 

Having settled this matter of 
mediums to the best of our abil- 
ity, there is one thing we can do to 
increase the value of our General 
Publicity Advertising, and that is 
to make it alive, instructive— 
vitally instinct with the merits of 
our goods. 

“Pears’ Soap.” That was the 
original form of pure publicity— 
just “Pears’ Soap” in big type and 
a loud voice. “Have You Used 
Pears’ Soap?” came next. That 
was better. But after a hundred 
years of this conservative form of 
advertising we begin occasionally 
to see “Use Pears’ Soap, be- 
cause——” and that is best of all. 

For there is no good argument 
why pure publicity copy should not 
also be reason-why copy—in fact 
the argument is all the other way 
provided the reason is so briefly 
set forth that he who runs may 
read, and so pertinently that the 
quality or peculiarity which con- 
stitutes the reason may be identi- 
fed in the mind’s eye with the 
product itself. “It floats” and 
“99% pure,” from the Proctor & 
Gamble copy, are examples. 


JUDGING THE CIRCULATION STATE- 
MENTS OF MAGAZINES. 


Another Unknown Quantity, 
with which we purchasers of ad- 
vertising space have almost daily 
to deal, lies hidden in the claims 
which publishers make or decline 
to make regarding circulation. 

Those of you who buy space are 
familiar with the two kinds of 
solicitors. One, who says, in a 
confidential whisper : 

“You know what these big 
circulation claims amount to— 
figured before the newsdealers’ ‘re- 
turns’ are in. But ‘Canned Brains’ 
isn’t a newsstand publication. It 
has a gilt-edged subscription list 
and goes paid-in-advance direct to 
the homes of just the kind of 
people who can afford to buy your 
—.” Well, I see you have heard 
the rest of it. 

Then in comes the next solicitor 
with a swagger and a copy of the 
“Big Noise” under his arm. 

“How does that strike you?” 
he asks in a voice that carries to 
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the next block, “Red last month, 
blue this, purple next. See it on 
the stand a block away. More full 
pages of advertising than any 
other one of the Big Six. Circula- 
tion gaining at the rate of a thou- 
sand a day.” 

You are properly impressed, but 
venture to inquire what the circu- 
lation is. 

“Look at our rate. A dollar a 
page per thousand copies actually 
printed and distributed—figure it 
yourself.” 

Now, as this rate has consist- 
ently held at, let us say $500, year 
in and year out, in times of plenty 
and through the lean years as 
well, and as that seems to be the 
only consistent thing about it (no, 

am naming no names, and 
I don’t mean the magazine you 
think, anyway), you are, inclined 
to wonder, as between your whis- 
pering friend and your noisy one, 
which, if either, is entitled to full 
credence. 

Perhaps there flash into your 
mind stories you have heard about 
box cars full of newsdealers’ “re- 
turns” going to the paper mills 
out of those half-million circula- 
tions; or of loans that the canned 
mentality publications have had 
difficulty in floating, because high- 
livers happen to outnumber high- 
thinkers in the Metropolis (for 
those wild tales do circulate way 
up State, I assure you). 

Then you feel as if you wanted 
to write the names of all the mag- 
azines on a sheet of paper, close 
your eyes, and, repeating, “Hick- 
ory, dickory dock,” make a blind 
stab and trust to luck, 

Personally I am much inclined 
to be nearly as gun-shy of both 
these classes of solicitors as I am 
of the one who says: 

“We won’t open our books to 
every Tom, Dick and Harry, who 
use only an inch or so of our 
space each month, but if you want 
any specific information, our en- 
tire office is at your disposal.” . 

Of course that sounds well and 
is flattering to a degree. But sup- 
pose you were in the small adver- 
tiser’s place. Wouldn’t you, too, 
want to know what you were buy- 
ing with your money? 

Be not misled by circulation 
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claims, but put your trust in the 
vigorous character of the publica- 
tion. that has a policy and stands 
for something—not your policy, 
perhaps—but, nevertheless, an ear- 
nest appeal to a living constit- 
uency. 


THE DUPLICATION BUGABOO. 


And right along with this circu- 
lation problem comes the allied 
problem of duplication. 

The representative of the big 
popular magazine will tell you— 
and if your agent is interested 
simply in his commission, he may 
tell you—that duplication is a good 
thing and you can’t have too much 
of it. Even if he is a good agent 
like ours, he is likely, at least, to 
argue that large duplication is an 
unavoidable result of using me- 
diums, which you can’t afford to 
get along without. 

On the other hand, the solicitor 
for Bunk’s Magazine tells you that 
you pay for less duplication, using 
his space, than if you used Junk’s 
—Bunk’s carrying sufficient mental 
pabulum to supply an entire fam- 
ily of five persons for one month, 
while Junk’s must be reinforced 
‘by half-a-dozen others, dividing 
the interest and double-duplicating 
the cost of your announcement per 
subscriber. 

I have some doubt as to the ad- 
vantage of duplication, particularly 
when uniform copy is used. 

Of course, its supporters will 
quote the proverb: “A continual 
dropping wears away the stone,” 
but I can reply with the assertion 
by another author,—the foremost 
advertiser of his age and time— 
“A continual dropping on a very 
rainy day and a contentious wom- 
an are alike.” And who will say 
that Solomon was not well qual- 
ified to make the comparison? 

Of the theusands of books writ- 
ten there are comparatively few 
worth re-reading, fewer stories 
that will draw a spontaneous laugh 
the second time. 

A different story and a change 
of display for every medium used, 
were that practicable, might dis- 
pose of objection. But, even then, 
the question . would arise how 
many bullets the hunter, who has 
a limited supply of ammunition, 


may, with profit, send after the 
first presumably effective shot just 
to make sure that the game is 
dead! 

This subject is one that will 
bear looking into by the advertiser 
who is obliged to make his appro- 
priation last as long and go as far 
as possible. 

Mahin’s_ carefully computed 
tables give the total number of 
families in the United States with 
an income of more than $900 a 
year, as less than six and a quar- 
ter millions. 

With incomes of $1,200 a year 
and over, less than four and a 
quarter million families. 

With incomes of $3,000 and 
over, Only 976,000 families. 

Now, taking an expensive auto- 
mobile proposition, for instance, 
the possible appeal must be posi- 
tively limited to less than one mil- 
lion families with only a small 
percentage of that number as 
probable purchasers. 

With million and half-million 
claimed circulations, numerous as 
they are to-day, what must be the 
waste in bird-shot of the auto- 
mobile advertiser who uses, let us 
say, one of the big weeklies with 
its million, more or less, four lead- 
ing monthlies (over a million), 
and enough of the smaller ones to 
aggregate at least a million more? 

Yet the automobile manufac- 
turer prospers—and so for a time 
under similar prodigality, did the 
bicycle manufacturer back in the 
nineties. 

Assuming now, for the sake of 
argument, that the advertisement 
stands as much show of being read 
as the body text of the medium 
which carries it—and what rates 
wouldn’t we be willing to pay if 
we could have that assurance— 
what percentage of its readers are 
possible purchasers of the goods 
advertised ? 

If the proposition were a food 
product, for instance, or a toilet 
preparation, we might say a pos- 
sible 100 per cent. If an auto- 
mobile, a possible 3 per cent. Or 
a standard high-grade typewriter, 
perhaps 20 or 25 per cent. To the 
remainder of that tremendous 
circulation, on which the rate is 
based, our goods have no direct 
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appeal, because the great bulk of 
magazine readers are unlikely to 
become users either of automobiles 
or of typewriters. 

There lies with this large class 
of non-consumers, of course, some 
general publicity, sentiment-creat- 
ing value, but it cannot be meas- 
ured or estimated. 

From which do we get the 
greater returns in proportion to 
the money spent? That is one of 
the Unknown Quantities. 


But does it not seem probable 
that in these days of mounting 
circulations, there must inevitably 
come a rate limit beyond which 
the ordinary advertiser, who re- 
quires liberal space for the dis- 
play of his goods cannot go? 

It is possible that such adver- 
tisers will be forced to seek, and 
may perhaps find, their remedy in 
class periodicals of lesser circula- 
tion but more certain appeal to 
probable users of their goods. 











Wanted 


As assistant to well-known publisher 


a man with strong merchandizing instinct 
and constructive imagination, who knows 
and likes books and has written or can 
write brief, interesting, convincing selling 
talks about them. 


@ An appreciation of what constitutes 
good taste in typography is necessary, and 
a college education should be a help. 

@ A good position for the right man. 
Write fully, and in confidence. Sell your 
services in one letter. 


“W. A. C,” care of Printers’ Ink. 











The Flesh and Blood Salesman 


is a big factor in business life—in some lines he can never be effectively 
displaced 

But,— 

He can be effectively supplemented by proper letters—his time can be 
conserved—his results increased by a judicious series of circular letters 
“ fired "’ at his “ prospects’ between calls. 


Your salesman will appreciate this co-operation as much as you will 
appreciate the economies and increased productiveness that will 
follow such a plan, 

May we study your problems in this regard? 


The Business Development Company of America 
“Writers of Letters that Pull” 


119 Nassav STREET : New Yoret City 
Phone 5374 Cortland 
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“The Economical Way to 
Cover the Country Is to 
Advertise by Districts” 








IX 


Large .results at a 
small expenditure for 
advertising are made 
possible by the compact- 
ness of 


The Advertising District 
of Cincinnati 
Within halfan hour’s ride 
of the city there are a mil- 
lion people—z200,000 homes. 
And Cincinnati is the focal 
point—the trading center— 
of this entire population. 
Here is a market big enough 
in itself to make a manu- 
facturer rich—it’s merely a 
question of advertising your 
goods to these people. 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


carries the bulk of the ad- 
vertising in this district for 
the very good reason that it 
holds, and has held for 
nearly 70 years, an invinci- 
ble position as the great 
home newspaper. The En- 
quirer is so strong in this 
field that it is able to main- 
tain its price at 5 cents a 
copy. There’s not a bit of 
waste in the Enquirer’s cir- 
culation—you get exactly 
what you pay for. 














Foreign Representatives 


. A. KLEIN 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 














JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


CAR CARDS TO REACH PRO- 
FESSIONAL BUYERS, 


KLEINERT DRESS SHIELD ENDEAVOR- 
ING TO INFLUENCE BUYERS BY CAR 
CARDS — PACIFIC COAST BEING 
ESPECIALLY WELL CANVASSED FOR 
CLIMATIC REASONS. 


The I. B. Kleinert Rubber Com- 
pany, New York, dealers in dress 
shields, divide their advertising 
activities into three well-defined 
classifications. In order to pro- 
duce a consumer demand, they 
use the general women’s fashion 
publications generally, some thirty 
of them in all. 

The policy is to make a wide- 
spread showing with comparative- 
ly small spaces. The latter are 
usually two inches, over two col- 
umns. Claims are made that the 
advertising reaches several million 
readers. The trade-paper adver- 
tising tells the story of the Klein- 
ert general advertising in a way 
calculated to impress the dealer 
and the professional buyer. 

The third variety of Kleinert 
advertising is estimated not to 
have its effect upon the consumer 
trade alone or the professional 
buyer trade alone, but rather upon 
both jointly. It finds expression 
in car cards, in which Victor 
Guinzburg, who manipulates the 
concern’s advertising, heartily be- 
lieves. “I believe in every sort 
of advertising,” says he. “Even 
the worst of it has some elements 
of worth in my estimation. But, 
when it comes to reaching the pro- 
fessional buyers of my goods, I 
find that no method is better than 
that offered in the street cars of 
our cities. Of course, with our 
street car cards we reach the con- 
sumers too, but we are not at- 
tempting to interest them primar- 
ily with our car cards.” 

“The average buyer, I take it, 
is a very busy man. Minutes 
count with him. He reads his 
trade paper and his newspaper 
principally to see what lines of 
goods are being offered by stores 
which are acknowledged competi- 
tors of his own‘ store. 

“But we can reach both the 
bright and the ordinary classes of 
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professional buyers by our car 
cards. The bright buyers are cer- 
tain to see our new announce- 
ments anywhere. And the ordin- 
ary buyers are more apt to see 
the car card than anything else; 
upon seeing it to realize that their 
competitors must be taking on the 
new line which the car card ex- 
ploits; and to conclude that they 
had better get on the  band- 
wagon, too. 

The Kleinert car cards are now 
being run on the Pacific Coast, 
which is found to be a good sec- 


1 ¥ Pee 
DRESS SHIELDS ; 


INTERESTING CAR CARDS. 


tion, for the sale of dress shields, 
because of the year-’round warm 
climate and because of other con- 
ditions, on a five-year contract 
which began in 1909. Some 75,000 
such cards are being used alto- 
gether. Some of these cards are 
extremely attractive and exemplify 
the application of art to the dress 
shield in a distinctive and pur- 
poseful way. 


——_—_+e->—_—_ 


Louis' Henry Martin, advertising 
manager of the Globe-Wernicke: Com- 


pany, has succeeded R. L. Prather as 
the president of the Advertisers’ Club 
of Cincinnati, and has arranged for 
an interesting series of weekly lunch- 
eons.for that club. Floyd T. Short, of 
bn will soon speak on “Lost Mo- 
tion tween Advertising and’ Sales 
Departments.” 


D.C, Davis, of Boston, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
yareey, with headquarters in’ New 
ork. 











American Manufacturers 


Testify to Value of the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


However strong we may make 
our statements, the following let- 
ters from successful national .ad- 
vertisers are conclusive proof that 
we are doing all we claim. 

EDITORIALLY 
R. E. Dietz Co. (Lanterns) 
“If there is any better export 
journal than the AMERICAN EX- 

PORTER and. its DOMESTIC 

SUPPLEMENT, we have not, yet 

seen it.” : 

RIGHT CIRCULATION 


Robbins & Myers Co. 
(Electric. Fans 

“The AMERICAN EXPORT- 
ER has given us unqualified serv- 
ice in the foreign field. Its cir- 
culation is among the best trade 
and its work is far in advance 
of any other foreign publication 
that has come to our, notice.” 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE 


Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 

(Hat Bands) 
“The AMERICAN EXPORT- 
ER is the one paper needed to 
build up an export business for the 
American manufacturer. Its serv- 
ices are far beyond all others 
combined,” 


INQUIRIES AND ORDERS 
Studebaker Bros. Co. (Vehicles) 

“The results we have obtained 
from advertisements placed in the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER have 
been very satisfactory.” 

These advertisers are but a few 
of the many who for years have 
been advertising in the AMERI- 
CAN EXPORTER. 

If’ your goods are exportable, 
write to us and we will give you 
an outline of what the AMERI- 
CAN EXPORTER and our For- 
eign Trade Service can do to as- 
sist you in developing your. for- 
eign market. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


“The Strongest Single 
Power in Export Trade” 


135 William Street, New Y ork City 
EE eee eS 
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"PAUL BLOCK. 








ONDITIONS are imptovitig, especially in Newspaper ad 
vertising revenue during the firat four months of 1910 as 
done as well—if not, perhaps there is a reason. Here is " 


Syracusk, N. Y., April 5, 1910 fleld, }our loyalty 
Pau Biock, Inc., New: York City. success ty sect 
Deak Mr. BLock: We are very pleased with dhe increase I think that the 
in foreign advertising. back of you tw4 
We notice that March of 1910 is not only the largest level best for the 
mouth’s income we have had in the history of our paper, very best you kpow 
but is nearly 50 per cent greater than last March. After all, them 
The first three months of this year are many thousands pubbsher and aj 
of dollars ahead of the same months last ) ear, you see to wt 
Keep up the good work 
Very truly yours, Tae Post STanDARD Co., 
Per W. E. Gardner, Vice-Presdent and General Manager. (Sign 


Toiepo, April 8, 1910, “The cash income 

Pavt Brock, Inc,, New York City. land Leader during 

GENTLEMEN: I find I must write you every month to year, is 60 per cent the same Mo 
atulate you on the increased foreign business, 1909," 

I find that March of this year is nearly $7,000 greater 
than March last ) ear. 

Your total foreign advertising for the BLAI for the Pav Bvocg, Ine. 
first three months of this year ix over $20,000 greater than Dear Mr, Bock: have noticed ¢! 
for the first three months of last year. foreign advertising ly 50 per cent. 

The writer believes, that the reason the Paul Block Agency than last March, ula 
is such a success is because you are not only solicitors but Very-co 
because your methods are of such assistance to the pub- 
lisher that you increase the income without increasing the 
expense, Very truly yours, Tue ToLEDo BLapx Co., 

H, 8. Thalheimer, Business Manager. 








ewx,, April 3, 


Dear Mr. Buoc: 
New York, April 2, 1910, ing in the POST & 
Paut Brock, Inc., 290 Fifth Avenue, New York City. great credit on the 
GENTLEMEN: I th it ig due to you and your associates Yours 
to express our appreciation of your industry in the general 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., 2 


24 Milk Street, BOSTON 





























VY. M.. MESSITER. C. H."HOWSE. H. D. CUSHING. 





Sf 
GILBERT KINNEY. 





H. M. LASKER. 


simaistic ~: 


every month. Most papers have shown an increase in ad- 
The papers we represent have prospered—no doubt others have 
for some of our paper 


thig paper, and your 
en, 

is bevause you have 

tojlo always your 

_— to do the 


; ot interest between 
tomake mone), and 
wany man I know. 


Evenine MAIL, 
, Advertising Manager. 


ising in the Cleve- 
aud March of this 
the same months of 


ril 3, 1910, 


have noticed that the 
ly 50 per cent. greater 
Congratulations ! ! 

i” News SCIMITAR, 
nts, General Munager, 


,D.C., April 3, 1910. 
in foreign advertia- 
40 notice, It reflects 


; Per Arthur D, Marks, 


st. Louis, Mo., April 7, 1910. 
Pau Biocky Inc., New York City. 
GENTLEMEN : We must congratulate you on your part in 
the up-building of the advertising in the St. Louis Times. 
The local advertising department lias made great records 
and so has your office in the foreign department, 
We find that the cash income for foreign advertising in 
i March of last year. 
t was nearly 100 percent. greater than the 
ry, andin January nearly 75 per cent, 
greater. 
if you keep this up, the foreign advertising this year 
may reach $70,000, which for a paper three years old is cer- 
tainly very satisfactory, and we want you to know that we 
appreciate your good work, Tux Sr. Lovis Times, 
Edw. L. Preetorius, President aud General Manager. 


“ The foreign advertising income in the Milwaukee News 
for January was over 50 per cent, larger than January, 
1909, 

in February, 1910, it was about 100 per cent. greater 
than February, 1909. 

‘< In March, 1910, the income is about 60 per cent. greater 
than March, 1909.’’ 


“ The foreign advertisi in the Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle during January of this year was about 50 per 
cent. greater than January last year. 

‘¢In February itewas about $3,000 greater than February 
last year, and March, 1910, is the largest month's foreign 
advertising in the history of the paper.’’ 


Avenue, New York City 


Steger Building, CHICAGO 








“H. H. TAYLOR. 


N. R. MAAS. 
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We are the exclusive 


National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 


the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICB 
FIRST NATL BANK BLDG HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
DISCUSS ADVERTISING 
QUESTIONS. 


A, N, P. A. SESSION TAKES UP VARI- 
0US VEXING PROBLEMS RELATING 
TO ADVERTISING—BRILLIANT AND 
EXCITING BANQUET—NEW OFFI- 
CERS ELECTED. 


Perhaps the most important 
topic which came up during the 
three-days business session of the 
A. N. P. A., was the question of 
the’ press agent. On the morning 
of the 29th, Don Seitz, business 
manager of the New York World, 
elaborated upon his experiences 
and conclusion in the matter at 
some length. 

Mr. Seitz pointed out that press- 
agent matter comes into the news- 
paper offices from two different 
sources, namely, from those who 
act solely as press agents and 
from advertising agents who have 
established press-agent bureaus in 
connection with their regular busi- 
ness. Little or no objection was 
voiced against the former, inas- 
much as whatever matter they sent 
out appeared flying its own col- 
ors. But of late the tendency 
has been towards fewer press 
agents, this sort of business gravi- 
tating to the advertising agents. 
This was looked upon as bad. 
These agents have a sort of blud- 
geon with which they can force 
the newspapers to their terms be- 
cause they have large advertising 
contracts to place. They are at; 
tempting to take an unfair advan- 
tage of the newspapers. 

About six of the leading adver- 
tising agencies were mentioned as 
having established such _press- 
agents bureaus and the belief was 
held that the A. N. P. A,, by 
united action, could do. much to 
offset their activities. Finally, a 
resolution was proposed by J. F. 
MacKay, of the Toronto Globe, 
which put the matter into the 
hands of the Advertising Agents’ 
Committee of the Association with 
power to act as it sees fit. 

Another vital topic of the con- 
vention. was centered around a 
newspaper's right to reject adver- 
tising copy where the current rate 


is offered and where the matter 
is neither libelous, nor obscene, 
nor fraudulent. Hilton U. Brown, 
of the Indianapolis News; W. S. 
Jones, of the Minneapolis Journal; 
H. S. Baldwin, of the Joliet News; 
and T. T. Williams, of the New 
York Journal, reported instances 
where the courts had upheld a 
newspaper’s right to reject what- 
ever advertising it sees fit. The 
opinion was expressed that the 
courts do not look upon newspa- 
pers as common carriers. 

The question of eradicating the 
abuse of agents rebating their 
commissions to advertisers, which 
is the problem of the split-commis- 
sion, did not come up at the ses- 
sion. 

Question No. 23 read as fol- 
lows: “Why should not formal 
objections be filed by this associa- 
tion with the United States Gov- 
ernment against placing its adver- 
tising through an_ irresponsible 
agency?” Certain members pres- 
ent admitted that their papers had 
accepted United States Govern- 
ment ads through an agency. It 
was recommended by the meeting 
that no member pay any such com- 
missions in the future. 

Louis Wiley, of the New York 
Times, reported for the Daily 
Newspaper Club that the time had 
come for a vigorous campaign of 
advertising for advertising. No 
definite action was taken in this 
connection, but the consensus of 
opinion was decidedly in favor of 
following the magazines in this 
regard. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that the publishers of 
newspapers would do well to take 
the national magazines as their. 
model, and in soliciting new busi- 
ness to refrain from attacking 
their contemporaries, even to rec- 
ommend the use of the latter. 

Considerable discussion centered 
about the question as to how 
a “double-truck” advertisement 
should be measured, but it was 
virtually decided that the members 
should in the future charge an ad- 
vertiser for the space in the “gut- 
ter,” between the two pages. Thus, 
if a paper runs seven columns to 
a page, an advertiser using a 
double-truck would be charged for 
fifteen columns, as a rule. 
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Mr. Seitz reported in the mat- 
ter of second class postage that 
nothing could be done at this time 
and that the matter would have to 
go over until another year. 

Question No. 28 read as fol- 
lows: “Are all members who 
have tried the cash discount to ad- 
vertisers and agencies satisfied 
with the way it is working out? 
Would any member. who has 
tried the cash discount abandon 
it now, and go back to the old 
method?” It ;was unanimously 
held by those who had tried such 
cash discounts that they were sat- 
isfactory and that their abandon- 
ment would be ill-advised. The 
discount consisted in most cases 
of 2 per cent. within 10 days, in 
addition to the regular agent’s 
commission, 

Question No, 31 read as follows: 
“Should an advertiser who makes 
an annual contract through one 
agency, be allowed to place part 
of his copy through other agencies 
and be given the benefit of the 
lower rate earned upon the aggre- 
gate space placed through all? 
Who would be responsible to the 
newspapers for a short-rate in 
such a case, and how could it be 
collected?” Nothing definite in 
the way of a resolution resulted to 
this question, according to the as- 
sociation’s usual manner of pro- 
cedure, but all were agreed that 
an advertiser should be allowed to 
place his copy through other agen- 
cies than their regular ones in 
special cases. It was held that the 
principal should be held responsi- 
ble as guarantor in cases of short 
rates. 

John Norris, chairman of the 
committee on paper, reported for 
that committee that the publishers 
were bearing the burden of the 
rapid rise in the price of paper 
due to the present industrial war- 
fare in the pulp mills. Upon the 
recommendation of Mr. Norris 
and his committee, the A. N. P. A. 
voted (1) to. urge the adoption 
of the Mann bill (H. R. 12,314) 
“to encourage and promote com- 
merce between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada,” 
and (2) to ask the President to 
give print paper consumers access 
to the paper mill reports of daily 


production, daily shipment, and 
stock on hand, in order that an 
open market may be promoted, 

The big annual event—joint 
banquet with Associated Press— 
was a brilliant and exciting: occa- 
sion. Seven hundred publishers, 
agents, specials and guests were 
present, andthe speakers were 
Mayor Gaynor, New York; 
George Ade, Newell Dwight Hillis 
and. Woodrow Wilson. 

Mayor Gaynor’s attack upon 
Hearst was the most dramatic oc- 
currence in the association’s his- 
tory. 

The officers of the association 

were all re-elected. 
_ At the meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Agents’ Committee on Tues- 
day evening, the following agents 
were granted the recognition of 
the association: 

Wendell P. Colton, the Louis Lewis 
Agency, Street & Finney, Inc., and 
the Wagner, Field Company, of New 
York; Charles Blum and the Oman & 
Bub Agency, Philadelphia; Adolph Dei- 
mel, Brooklyn, N. Y.; S. Greve Agency, 
St. Paul; the Johnson-Dallis Agency, 
St. Paul; and the Joseph Traxler Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


sabia 
ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Associated Press, which was held 
in conjunction with that of the 
A. N. P. A,, the interesting fact 
was brought out that the expenses 
of the association during the last 
year had exceeded $3,000,000, an 
unusually high amount. 

New officers were elected as fol- 


lows: 

President, Frank B. Noyes, Wash- 
ape Star; first vice-president, R. M. 
Johnston, Houston (Tex.) Post; sec- 
ond vice-president, Frank P. MacLen- 
nan, the Topeka State Journal; secre- 
tary, Melville E. Stone; assistant sec- 
cretary, Charles S. Diehl, and James 
R. Youatt, treasurer. 

Messrs. Noyes, Stone, Diehl and 
Youatt were re-elected; President 
Noyes for the eleventh successive term 
by a unanimous vote. 

Ths following members were elected 
to the executive committee ‘for the 
ensuing year: 

Victor F. Lawson, the Chicago Daily 
News;, Frank B. Noyes, the ashing- 
ton Star; Charles . Knapp, the St. 
Louis Republic, and ‘Adolph §.' Ochs, 
the New York Times. 


The Ad Men’s League, of Mobile, 
Ala., held an interesting session April 
14th, when it was addressed by,.R. E,, 
Flower and A. J. Senten. Me 
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Best Summer 
Advertising 
aa ()ffer=—= 


Some publishers make a practice of allowing a discount from their 
regular advertising rates during the summer months. In the majority 
of such cases circulation also falls off materially in these months, and 
you pay for about what you get. We never make a rate discount, 
because our circulation is paid in advance and doesn’t run down 
during the summer, but we are making a most liberal offer because 
the circulation is coming in faster than we anticipated. We will give 


50,000 Extra Circulation Free 


All New, Paid-in-advance Subscribers 


This is Our Bargain for the June Issue of 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A WOMANS FARM JOURNAL 


180,000 Paid Circulation 


At the Old Rate for 150,000 


Better than a twenty per cent discount on the rate, because the 
list is all strictly paid in advance. New paid subscribers are usually 
added to a subscription list in midwinter, only. The Farmer’s Wife is 
the largest woman’s farm paper in the world. Its subscription list is 
growing faster than that of any other farm paper published. It is in- 
creasing at the rate of 10,000 a month. 


Rate 60 Cents a Line on Less than Quarter Pages 
Forms for June Close May 25th to 28th 





Webb Publishing Company, Publishers, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Chicago Office New York Office 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, WALLACE ee Inc., 
anager 


Manager 
1786 First National Bank Bldg. 41 Park Row 
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MAKING A WIDER MARKET 
FOR BEARDSLEY’S COD- 
FISH. 


NEWSPAPER AND TRADE-PAPER CAM- 
PAIGN BRINGING GOOD RESULTS— 
INSTRUCTIONS TO SALESMEN— 
SAMPLING EXPERIENCE—ONLY ONE 
CODFISH MEAL A WEEK ADVO- 
CATED. 


About two years ago J. W. 
Beardsley’s Sons, of New York, 
producers of Beardsley’s Shredded 
Codfish, were prominently in the 
limelight of the advertising pages 
of the magazines. Upwards of 
$40,000 was then being spent an- 
nually in this way. 

Suddenly Shredded Codfish copy 
disappeared from those pages 
‘ completely. Undoubtedly many an 
advertising man has presumed 
that Shredded Codfish is now to 
be reckoned as being among the 
so-called “dead advertisers.” But 
far from it. 

The real reason why the mag- 
azine advertising was discontinued 
was because at one of the stated 
gatherings of the company’s sales- 
men the opinion was ventured, 
and was speedily seconded by 
many present, that the $40,000 
a year might much better be spent 
in other channels. Since that 
time Shredded Codfish copy has 
been confined very largely to the 
newspapers and the trade pub- 
lications. It is felt that the results 
more than warrant the change 
of policy. From a diffused na- 
tional campaign, the change has 
been made to concentrated and in- 
tense local campaigns which have 
made it possible to put the Shred- 
ded Codfish proposition up to con- 
sumers, retailers, and jobbers 
in a systematic, thoroughgoing 
fashion. 

J. W. Beardsley’s Sons is an 
old house, having been in business 
fifty-two years. Its Shredded Cod- 
fish proposition is no infant in 
arms either, inasmuch as it has 
been pushed now for upwards of 
thirty years, during most of which 
time it has been persistently ad- 
vertised. Since the change has 
been made to newspaper adver- 
tising, the practice has been fol- 
lowed of taking up limited ter- 


ritories one by one with an edy- 
cational campaign which doubtless 
has also done Shredded Codfish’s 
competitors no little good. For 
instance, last fall, beginning with 
October 28th, what is claimed to 
have been the most aggressive ad- 
vertising campaign ever conducted 
by a fish house was put through 
in Pennsylvania. For _ twelve 
weeks, copy of considerable size 
was run every week in the leading 
newspapers of every county-seat 





A Feast 
for Five Hungry People 





There's 4 full meat for five hungry people 1 every package of Beards 
tey's Shredded 

4 felicious mea! you cap have ready for the table un less time than vt takes 
to make co 

A breakdast * tancheon feast that will cost you only 10 cents 

The Seest kind of « mest any family ever had placed helore-the: 


iREDDE 
SHREDDED 
CopFis® 


Then we take only the best part obrech 
Nsh=tbe sweetest, most delicate meat 
most nounshing « We 
1s im exImermce ad auf 
‘owe prepare 4. tis alsoone gt sad Au 
the chowest 
nd ome of the easiest to cook, 
euone bur cud of wuperior Decl 


one 
ue 

ity 

¢ fet them from Norierm waters 
which feed bere sttain « super 


fish we pick only 
Bach fsb is 


With the first package you buy, your 
grocer will give you our book of tempting 
ew rect] 
There te other codfish in pec Bat 
Beardaley's isthe only Shi 
Our wondertul Shredding q 
ted. So please sce that you 





VIGOROUS NEWSPAPER COPY. 


in that state. In addition, two 
newspapers in Philadelphia and 
three in Pittsburg were used, mak- 
ing sixty-seven such newspapers 
in all. : 
The results of that campaign 
have been watched with great 
care. Some sections have shown 
a remarkable increase in the sales 
of Shredded Codfish. Pittsburg, 
for one, has not shown much of 


an increase. Indeed, the results| 


there have been discouraging. 
But, just as the doctor can pro- 
ceed more confidently when once 
he knows just where his patient’s 
weaknesses lie, so this concern has 
been able to appreciate that it can 
now well afford to give Pittsburg 
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special attention. The 193 grocers 
of the city have subsequently been 
carefully canvassed by Beardsley 
men, in response to whose ques- 
tions it has been found that the 
Shredded Codfish ads in Pittsburg 
were seen or read by very few. 
So the territory has been attacked 
along new lines. Already ninety- 
three of the 193 grocers have 
agreed to supply names and ad- 
dresses of customers whom they 
think should become Shredded 
Codfish users. Undoubtedly a 
large percentage of the remaining 
hundred will fall in line later on. 
The lists which are furnished of 
likely customers will be carefully 
“sampled” by a house-to-house 
canvass, and the Pittsburg district 
will not be relinquished until, by 
one means or another, it is swung 
into line. 

Certain paragraphs of the 
Beardsley instructions to sales- 
men, in connection with this and 
other advertising campaigns, 
should be of considerable interest 
to those who themselves are at- 
tempting something very similar 
with other lines. They show how 
the advertising and the salesmen’s 
efforts are linked together. An 
excerpt from these instructions 
would read as follows: 


“We think you can. make an easy 
entrance upon the retailer if you have 
a circular with the red band or the 
mailing card with the red band (which 
had already been sent out) in your 
hand and begin your conversation by 
asking him if he has seen a copy of it. 

“We believe you can get better re- 
sults and more trial orders from retail- 
ers who have not used Shredded Cod- 
fish by talking the advertising proposi- 
tion hard. 

“We believe if you can show the 
retailer the wonderful power of adver- 
tising and what it will do, and get his 
Sporting blood aroused, that he will 
take a chance on a few cases to test 
out the campaign. 

_“You must make it very evident to 
him, in order to get the best results 
from this advertising, he must link up. 

“This is especially important while 
advertising is running.” 


The Shredded Codfish trade 
paper advertising has also ‘been 
extensive. It shows the results 
of careful planning. The direct 
attempt is made to make it a de- 
pendable link in the general news- 
paper advertising campaign. Thus 
among the trade paper copy the 
heading will be found: “We've 


Got the Newspaper Men Work- 
ing For You.” The list of trade 
papers used in this way includes 
the following: American Grocer, 
Retail Grocer’s Advocate, Grocery 
World and General Merchant, In- 
land Grocer, Southern Merchant, 
Merchants’ Journal and Com- 
merce, Retail Merchant, Retailer’s 
Journal, Twin City Commercial 
Bulletin, Trade Journal Associa- 
tion, Michigan Tradesman, Price 
Current and Interstate Grocer. 

In the sampling work, Mr. 
Whittaker testifies that he has 
found women far more apt than 
men. He keeps a corps of women 
samplers constantly at work. 
When a _ new territory is ap- 
proached the custom is to allow 
one sample package of Shredded 
Codfish for every five persons, 
which is really a generous allow- 
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’ * 
We've Got The Newspaper Men Working For You! 

With the most thorough advertinng campaign you ever saw— big, convincing 
advertisements that make your customers hungry for BEARDSLEY'S COD. 
FISH are being published continually in the newspapers your customers read 

All you've got to do is to lay in a good stock, put it where people can see 
it and you'll have a big sale right away, 

PUSH THE PACKAGE WITH THE RED BAND 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, New York 











BRIGHT TALK IN TRADE PAPERS. 


ance. These women conduct a 
house-to-house canvass and make 
it their business, wherever pos- 
sible, to have a personal interview 
with the women of each house- 
hold. 

Throughout all the Shredded 
Codfish advertising great em- 
phasis is constantly laid upon the 
absence of benzoate of soda, etc. 
Indeed, J. W. Beardsley’s Sons 
are, in a sense, the H. J. Heinz 
Company of the codfish business. 
Shredded Codfish is simply pushed 
for use once a week, at one meal 
—no more. There is none of the 
kind of talk which permeates some 
of the ‘breakfast food advertising 
which advances the consumption 
of certain cereal products for 
three meals a day, seven days a 
week, which would be ridiculously 
monotonous. 
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SELLING LOTS BY THE 
LURE OF THE FARM. 


CAR CARDS HEARTILY RELIED UPON 
TO SELL “FARMS” TO NEW YORK- 
ERS—HOW THE LURE OF THE FARM 
IS APPEALED TO IN BOOKLETS, ETC. 


The best real estate advertising 
success is only secured when the 
ads and the plan are shaped so as 
to touch the live spots in the pub- 
lic mind. 

Wood, Harmon & Co., New 
York, knew very well that the 
lure of the country, for gardens 
and farms, was strong in the heart 
of thousands upon thousands who 
live in that big city. So they 
planned their “little farms in New 

York City.” 

' The venture has been advertised 
extensively, ever since its incep- 
tion, a year ago, by car cards and 
newspapers. George L. Stowell, 
who handles the advertising of the 
company, explains it as the opin- 
ion of his organization that the 
car cards are ideal when it comes 
to doing the foundational mission- 
ary work of an advertising cam- 
paign. They reach all classes, 
and, if followed up by local news- 
paper advertising, when they have 
had time to gain effect, the com- 
bination cannot but produce re- 
sults. 

A feature of the “Little Farms” 
advertising has been the coining 
and use of a catch-pnrase which is 
difficult to forget. This phrase is: 
“A Quarter-acre for a Quarter a 
Day.” Nothing could sound much 
more aliuring. Even the six-dol- 
lar office boy can but have visions 
of owning such a “Little Farm” 
himself, if only he should inaug- 
urate a little self-denial and re- 
linqaish his cigarette smoking. 
This psychological effect is only 
heightened by the addition of the 
phrase: “The Perfect Plan for 
Economical Summering.” 

A picture of a miniature real 
farm in the country “backwoods,” 
hundreds of miles from busy 
Broadway, is a telling pictorial 
touch. The hurried subway reader 
is apt to forget, however, that a 
quarter-acre of land is only about 
enough for four or five ordinary 
city lots, which would not consti- 
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tute a very extensive “farm” at 
best. Even Mr. Stowell is quite 
free to admit that the illustration 
is a bit exaggerated, in a justified 
manner, to gain the advertising 
effect. 

The follow-up literature, which 
is sent out in response to in- 
quiries regarding the Little Farms, 
is teeming with rural sugges- 
tions, and is fairly scented with 
new-mown hay. “The Lure of the 
Farm” is the name of one: “Revo- 
lution in City Life” is the name 
of another. The first contains 
illustrations of feeding chickens, 
loaded hay-wagons, and even ad- 





“A QUARTER ACRE FOR A QUARTER A DAY™ 


LE 


FARMS 
IN NEW YORK 
CITY 4: 





The Perfect Pan for Economic Summering 
WRITE, CALL, TELEPHONE FOR FREE TICKETS 
“WOOD, HARMON & CO 


261 BROADWAY, N.Y. TEL. 6500 








“LURE OF THE FARM” FOR NEW 


YORKERS, 


THE 


vice as to the best possible crops 
on a Little karm, comprising in- 
formation furnished by Wood, 
Harmon &-Co.’s “Head Gardener.” 

If expectations materialize, the 
Annadale, Staten Island, section, 
where the Little Farms are, will 
contain 871 such vest pocket es- 
tates, being 48 minutes and 10 
cents from Broadway—all for $10 
down and $6 to $8 a month. Then, 
to cap the advertising climax, the 
company offers to plant each of 
the farms free of charge, with 
“too of the choicest productions in 
fruit trees, bushes, vines, peren- 
nials and hardy shrubs and 
plants,” all of which are exactly 
enumerated. The appeal of The 
Wild and the appeal of Economy 
are strong in the Wood, Harmon 
& Co. advertising, whether they 
really materialize in the Little 
Farms or not. 
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You can’t pluck feathers from an 
unhatched chick and you can not 
get results from an unread ad. 


Many a person gets a season ticket 
and fails to attend all the lectures 
or gets a subscription and fails to 
read all the issues. 


But the paper that is bought for 
CASH each week is bought to be 
READ or else it would not be 
bought. 


BOYCE’S WEEKLIES are sold 
EACH week for straight CASH 
without any premiums by 25,000 
agents and summer or winter are 
read each week by millions of 
persons in small towns and on 
farms. 


PROVED circulation — 750,000 
copies weekly at $1.60 per agate 
line. Figured by week or by 
month BOYCE’S WEEKLIES 
give country advertisers the most 
for their money. JUST COM- 
PARE. 


“BOYCE’S WEEKLIES are 
paying fine. Ask any advertiser.” 
Forms close each Monday and you 
get results in 10 days. Address 


W. D. BOYCE CO., 500 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
’ : The Saturday Blade 
Boyce’s 2 Weeklies The ittees lade 


‘‘Largest of all country papers that sell for cash 
without premiums. ’’ 


Send for our 2 FREE BOOKS on COUNTRY advertising 
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Sow your advertising seed in New England Daily 
Newspapers, and the result will be surprisingly good 


Sixty Millions of Dollars 


Were expended in the construction of textile mills in 
the eighteen months following the panic. This shows 
that money was not as tight in New England during 
those troublesome times as elsewhere. 


Now every spot in those New England States is 
prosperous. Most every skilled man that is able to 
be out is at work at high wages. The weekly pay 
‘envelope of New England is enormous. This is a 
section of the country in which to advertise and sell 
your goods, no matter what they may be, if they have 
merit and will bring health, comfort and convenience. 


In New England 


Necessities and Luxuries may be marketed at a 
profit if you advertise in the daily newspapers. The 
selling cost is low, the cities and town are close to- 
gether, and your salesmen could make more towns at 
less cost and with better results than in any other 
section of the country. 





The daily papers have large circulation in their 
communities and keep the confidences of their 
readers. 


The advertising rates are low per inch per thou- 
sand of circulation. 


New England should be your first territory chosen 
in which to sell your goods. 


Haverhill Gazette Portland Express _ 
Springfield Union Waterbury Republican 
New Bedford 3194074 wy New London Day 

W orcester Gazette New Haven Register 
Pawtucket Times Lynn Item 
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OVERCOMING A BOOKLET PROB- 
LEM. 


Here is the problem that confronted 
George P. Ide & Co., of Troy and 
New York, when they set about the 
reparation of the booklet, “Shirts, 
Pollars and Cuffs, 1910”: How effec- 
tively and in a space of fift pages to 
describe a couple of hundred styles of 
collars, a score or so styles of shirts 
and a dozen or more varieties of cuffs. 
They turned the trick well. The first 
three or four pages are occupied by an 
index of styles and a brief word of 
explanation. Then follow twenty or 
twenty-five pages carrying each a_half- 
tone plate. On these plates, fac-similes 
of the collars and cuffs, a dozen to a 
page, appear. Below each style is en- 
graved its name, the sizes in stock and 
front and neck measurements. The 
shirts, three upon a lengthwise plate, 
are exhibited in similar fashion. <A de- 
scriptive shirt list is granted the last 
three or four pages. The booklet is of 
standard magazine size; in design it 
avoids severity and, on the other hand, 
weak ornateness. As a specimen of 
an all black and white scheme it de- 
serves honorable mention. The Corday 
& Gross Company, of Cleveland, was 
the printer. £3 
a es 


Henry B. R. Briggs, editor and part 
owner of the Kalamazoo Evening Tele- 
graph, of Kalamazoo, Mich., since No- 
vember, 1908, retired from that paper 
May Ist. His stock has been_ pur- 
chased by V. L. Palmer. Mr. Briggs 
will sail for London early in May, to 
take up special syndicate work, in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. During his 
service on the Telegraph the circula- 
tion of that paper has increased 100 per 
cent. Before going to Michigan, Mr. 
Briggs was connected with the New 
York Journal. 





George Powell, president of the Ag- 
ricultural Experts’ Association, is de- 
livering a series of lectures at Colum- 
bia University in which he is very 
strongly urging a return to the farm. 
He said, among other things, that the 
South had a great farming future and 
predicted that our so-called arid and 
worn-out lands in the East would be 
reclaimed soon with fine results. 





Dr. C. Elton Blanchard, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, whose advertising as a 
physician has been described in Print- 
ERS’ Inx, has just begun the publica- 
tion of a house organ entitled Now 
and Here. It is full of. interesting 
philosophy concerning medical things, 
and the significant advertising observed 
about it is that it is all written in a 
Style which everybody can read and 
comprehend. 





_ The Vancouver World believes that 
its March aggregate (26 issues) of 
agate lines enrviel, 1,821,330, an aver- 
age of 32 7/10 pages per day, is more 
advertising than carried by any other 
medium in the world. 
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Maine’s 
largest daily 
circulation! 


The net paid circulation of the 
EXPRESS is over fifty per cent larger 
than that of BOTH other PORTLAND 
dailies COMBINED. 

2 b 
Maine’s 
largest Sunday 
circulation! 

The net paid circulation of the 


SUNDAY TELEGRAM is larger than 
any other Maine Sunday paper. 


Evening Express 


and 
Sunday Telegram 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


15 
MILLION 
DOLLARS’ 


WORTH OF 


NEW MILL 
CONSTRUCTION 


NEW BEDFORD 
MASS. 


SUBSCRIBED AND 
PAID FOR IN THE | 
LAST 15 MONTHS 
This is a record breaker not only for 
New England but for the entire world. 
THE NEW BEDFORD 


STANDARD and MERCURY 


reaches practically every home in this 
prosperous textile section. These peo- 
ple need what you manufacture. 
Combined Circulation—19523. 
For rates and information address 











‘ Autry, Adv. Mgr., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF A 
SMALL ADVERTISER. 





“VACU-MIRROR” ESTABLISHES _IT- 
SELF BY USING “MEN’S MEDI- 
UMS” —CASH SALES BY MAIL 
SAVE THE COMPANY THE BUG- 
BEAR OF ALL SMALL BUSINESSES, 
LONG CREDITS—ONE-TIME SALES 
NECESSITATE NATIONAL FIELD. 





When the advertising and sell- 
ing problems of some of the fa- 
mous big national advertisers are 
written about in Printers’ Inx, 
many read with absorbing inter- 
est, because it is their dream that 
some day their business may take 
on as great proportions. But 
when the problems and sales 
plans of some such article as the 
‘“Vacu-Mirror,” made by the 
Austin Sales Company, New 
York, are discussed, it is a much 
more vital, personal matter to a 
greater number of readers be- 
cause the “Vacu-Mirror” propo- 
sition is one with thousands of 
new and struggling advertisers. 

The “Vacu-Mirror” was put 
on the market two months after 
the granting of substantial pat- 
ents, namely, in June of last year. 
Like many another article, it, too, 
was first “tried out” in New 
England, it being felt that that 
section was compact and easily 
covered without necessitating 
long distances for travel. Sales- 
men were put on the road when 
not a bit of advertising had been 
done. Indeed, at that time no 
advertising had been definitely 
planned for, inasmuch as it was 
felt that it was highly problemati- 
cal how the public would “take 
to” the specialty at best,and there 
was not any too much money be- 
hind the organization to waste 
with advertising experiments. 

No attempt was made to sell 
to the retailers through the job- 
bers because, as Robert W. Bun- 
ten, the manager of the company, 
explains, it was felt that the job- 
bers’ salesmen would not be apt 
to give the “Vacu-Mirror” the ex- 
ploitation it was worthy of and 
needed, when traveling the coun- 
try with samples of innumerable 
other specialties. 
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The work of establishing inj. 
tial agencies went indifferently 
well. The summer, to be sure, 
was a poor time for the intro. 
duction of such a new article. 
But the fall, and the coming of 
the holidays and the gift-giving 
season soon proved to be an in- 
valuable asset both in securing 
agencies and in interesting the 
buying public. Luckily, as the 
holiday season rapidly ap- 
proached, the suggestion to ad- 
vertise, which had been advanced 
time and again, met with more 











The greatest luxury ever. invented 
for the man who shaves. 


2: The man who is accustomed “to the 
daily misery of shaving in a poor ‘light 
will find more satisfaction -in‘the 
Vacu-Mirror ‘than -in anything he ever 
used.: 


No matter how dark the room, the Vacu-Mirror shows 
the face from ‘every angle in the full light of out-of-doors, 
It is instantly attached to any window-pane—the one place 
in a room where the light is always good—by simple pres- 
sure ofa vacuum cup. It will hold for months, yet is removed 
without effort. It is adjustable at a touch in any direction, 

The man who travels — who has to shave on trains and in 
hotel rooms— will find the Vacu-Mirror a gomfort that, once 
used, he will never be without. Equally’ useful for 
Woman's Toilet. 

Six-inch heavy, plate mirror, beautifully nickcled chased, 
brass frame. 

We want you *o try the Vacu-Mirror, at our risk.. Ifyour 
dealer hasn't it, we will send posipaid for $3.00. // for 
any reason you don't want to heep u, return at our expense 
and we will promptly refund money. Write for booklet, 

TO DEALERS.—The Vacu-Mirror is proving 


the greatest selling toilet article since the 
safety razor. Send for terms. 


AUSTIN SALFS CO., 18A Vesey St., New York 











favor. Space was taken in Col- 
liers and the Saturday Evening 
Post, beginning with the middle 
of November. Copy was run in 
one two weeks and in the other 
three weeks, making five separate 
issues. On the basis of those ads, 
so many orders arrived at the 
Austin Sales Company’s offices 
that the entire stock on hand, 
between 2,000 and 3,000 “Vacu- 
Mirrors,” was sold out in a jiffy. 
“We had not thought such a 
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result would be possible,” says 
Mr. Bunten. “As I look back 
upon last summer now, I can re- 
alize, too, what an aid to our 
salesmen it would have been if 
they could have approached pros- 
pective retailers having with 
them a complete outline of a 
‘Vacu-Mirror’ advertising cam- 
paign in the magazines. That 
would have been the ideal way 
for them to have approached their 
work, I do believe, but, like 
everyone else, we had to live and 
learn.” 

Mr. Bunten explains that the 
reason why Collier’s and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post were se- 
lected was because they were con- 
sidered by him to be typically 
men’s mediums, and men’s medi- 
ums of a high type. He has 
since added System to his list 
and is considering other addi- 
tions from time to time. 

One great advantage Mr. Bun- 
ten has found with his advertis- 
ing campaign has been the fact 
that, at the same time that it has 
tended to develop a dependable 
demand for the agents and deal- 
ers to supply, wherever es- 
tablished, it also worked up a 
fine mail-order business which 
has meant quick cash returns and 
no bad accounts. The money re- 
ceived on mail orders in this way 
could be put right into the busi- 
ness again, a result to be hailed 
with exceeding joy by any indus- 
try of this nature during its in- 
fantile days. Then, too, “Vacu- 
Mirror” sales are necessarily one- 
time sales. That is, there is lit- 
tle likelihood of re-sales in the 
case of any one customer, for 
one mirror will last indefinitely. 
For that reason, especially, the 
change to the larger, national, 
mail-order field and the coupling 
of that field with the smaller and 
more intensified local field of 
New England and New York was 
especially considered a matter for 
self-congratulation. 


——_—_+o4—_—__ 


The Moss Advertising Agency, Inc., 
has been given papers in New Jersey 
to do a Generel advertising business 
with a capital of $25,000. The in- 
corporators are: ohn S. _ Stubbs, 
Joseph P. Murray, Frank A. Kuntz. 





Being nearly 93 per cent 
city circulation, beyond dis- 
pute, 


the greatest. 
sales-creating 
force 


in the City of 


Worcester 
Mass. 


is the 


Gazette 


LARGEST EVENING CIRCULATION ! 


Its advertising rates are the 
lowest of any Worcester paper, 
per thousand. Present average 
circulation over 17,000 copies each 
night. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








“4A good New England daily in 
a good New England field” 


Barre,Vermont 


With- 


keeps on growing. 
out canvassers, schemes or 
devices, so does the circu- 
lation of its only paper, the 


Daily Times 
It not only covers Barre, 
but a good portion of the 
towns in Central Vermont 
—the growing part of the 
State. It circulates over 
5,500 copies daily. For 
rates, etc., 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 
Representative. 
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KEEPING A LIVE TECH- 
NICAL MAILING LIST. 


HOW GOOD LISTS ARE BUILT UP— 
TRADE PAPER AND MAGAZINE AD- 
VERTISING AS PRODUCER OF LIVE 
NAMES—FOLLY OF “BLANKET” 
CANVASSING, 


By L. I. Hussey. 
Advertising manager, Wells Brothers 

Company, makers of tools and ma- 

chinery, Greenfield, Mass, 

Your mailing list is a prolific 
source of profit or of expense. It 
may not be showing a perceptible 
loss—on the contrary, it may show 
a profit—but is it getting the re- 
sults that it should and could get? 
If it is not, it is losing money for 
you by just so much as_ the 
amount of profit it should and 

‘could show and does not. 

In the hands of a sales or ad- 
vertising manager who under- 
stands its possibilities, it is a busi- 
ness tool of high power efficiency 

—an order-getter. It is the voice 
of the house speaking to its cus- 
tomers and prospective customers ; 
and, according to what it says and 
how it says it, prospective cus- 
tomers are turned into active ones, 
or continue to be merely “prospec- 
tive.” 

A good list is not built up in a 
day or a week. It is the growth 
of time. Bear in mind, a good 
list. Many of the lists in active 
operation to-day are only fair, and 
a great many are poor. One often 
finds in the technical and business 
magazines ready-made lists for 
sale. These often look good, and 
it seems an easy and quick way to 
get a mailing list. But the fact is, 
that most of them are so general 
in character that they are not good 
purchases for anybody but a 
manufacturer of goods of a most 
general character. 

They may be “guaranteed” as to 
accuracy of names and addresses 
to the extent of refunding postage 
for all inaccuracies—but what 
does it profit a manufacturer of 

machinists’ tools, for instance, if 
such a list is absolutely correct in 
names and addresses if many of 
the names are those of shoe- 
makers, drygoods clerks, and all 
sorts of small merchants? 
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What the manufacturer needs is 
a correct list of names of people 
who use tools like those that he 
makes, and who might be induced 
to buy his brand. In the gather- 
ing of a list like that, it pays to 
“make haste slowly.” 

The best mailing list is that built 
up from day to day, week to week, 
and month to month, from in- 
quiries that come into the office 
for catalogues or circulars, and 
from orders that come in without 
traceable solicitation; the regular 
customers of the house, of course, 
being the base and starting point’ 
of the list. 

Many inquiries and trial orders 
are usually developed by the trade 
journal or magazine advertising if 
it is what it ought to be, and while 
the mailing list will grow compar- 
atively slowly from these inquiries 
and small orders only, the house 
knows that its list is all meat, and 
that every addition to it is also 
solid meat—and to have that as- 
surance is worth some good 
American money. 

It is not safe, however, to put 
every inquirer on the list until 
each one has been tried out. This 
try-out separates the people who 
are really interested, and who will 
be good prospects, from those who 
are merely curiosity-seekers. It is 
better to be sure than sorry, and 
if all names that come to hand are 
immediately put on the list, it is 
bound to be weak in spots, Two 
cent postage on stuff sent out tells 
whether or hot the names and ad- 
dresses are correct, but it does not 
tell which of the names and how 
many of them stand for real good 
prospects. 

Therefore, it is worth while to 
build slowly and a little at a time. 
This is an application of the prin- 
ciples of intensive advertising, be- 
cause it results in the maximum 
production of results with the min- 
imum waste. The whole list or 
field of prospects will stand profit- 
ably the closest cultivation. 

Every mailing list should be 
divided and subdivided. No one 
can give rules for doing that be- 
cause the classes or divisions must 
be adapted to the particular busi- 
ness in which the house is en- 
gaged. The first division, of 
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it must be general in terms and 








course, is the separation of active 
customers from prospective ones. 
The active customers, it almost 
goes without saying, should not be 
neglected just because they are 
active, but every effort should be 
made to keep them loyal. 

Both active and prospective cus- 
tomers’ lists can then be subdi- 
vided according to occupations, 
sexes, purchasing powers, classes 
or qualities of goods interested in, 
or, in fact, in any way that will 
best give the house a line on their 
value to it. 

It is a bad mistake to send to 
the entire list literature that is 
manifestly of prime interest to but 
a part of it, just because it seems 
cheaper to print one circular in- 
stead of two or more.  Boiler- 
makers are not interested in gauge 
makers’ tools, although the same 
house may make tools for hoth 
classes; and while individual circu- 
lars for each class cost more to 
print than one circular for both, 
the returns more than justify the 
extra expenditure; and returns 
are what we are after, for the 
efhciency of direct advertising and 
the value of the list are judged 
by the results. 

Another bad mistake is to at- 
tempt to write literature to cover 
a list comprising several different 
classes. Such literature is bound 
to be weak and pointless, because 


vagne in seilig arguments instead 
of specific and forceful. What 
will hit one class of possible pur- 
chasers may not, and probably will 
not, make any impression on the 
other cizsses, as “blanket” litera- 
ture must be written in general 
terms. This is unprofitable. A 
shotgun is good for small game— 
and small results—but it needs a 
rifle ball to bring down big game 
—and big results. 

Your mailing list will be what 
you make it. Its divisions repre- 
sent so many bulls’-eyes, and to 
hit them every time takes skill, and 
ratienc?, and care—but every time 
you hit them you get first prizes— 
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more business. Your mailing list 
will alwvys require constant over- 
sight and frequent weedings, but 
that is not an expense, because the 
elimination of waste is a profit. 


One of the 


great 
classified 
mediums 
of 


New England 


The New Haven (Conn.) Register 
carries two full pages of small classi- 
fied ads— 

FOUR TIMES as many as any other 
New Haven paper— 

RESULTS—In_a number Of in- 
stances over One Hundred Replies have 
been received in answer to a small 
classified ad. 

Classified Rate: le a word; 5c a 
word for full week, six times daily 
and one time Sunday. 


New Haven 
Conn. 


Register 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





C. F. KELLY 


Begs to announce that he has 
severed his connection with 
Hand, Knox & Company, and 
on May first will open offices 
of his own as 


Newspaper 
Representative 


Suite 7073-7075 
Metropolitan Bldg. 
New York City 





@ Mr. Kelly for the past two 
years has been Treasurer of 
Hand, Knox & Company, and 
solicitor of advertising for the 
Hand, Knox & Company 
newspaper list. 
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OAKLAND, CAL., PROFITING 
FROM COUNTRY WIDE 
NEWSPAPER ADS. 


2,400 SPENT IN LEADING NEWSPA- 

PERS BRING MANY FIRST-CLASS 
REPLIES—ROOSEVELT USED TO GIVE 
AUTHORITATIVE POINT TO CITY’S 
CAMPAIGN, 


By W. Theodore Watson. 

A few years ago Oakland was 
being made the butt of at least 
one joke by every team’ of dia- 
loguists appearing on the Or- 
pheum circuit in San Francisco. 
“How’s your brother, Bill?” “Oh, 
he’s dead.” “What, dead?” “Well, 
same thing—he went to Oak- 
land.” “San Francisco’s _bed- 
_ room” was a favorite appellation 
applied to the city across the bay. 

Late last year the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce decided it 
was time to do something special 
to attract Eastern settlers and 


capital to her doors and let some 
of the rest of the world know of 
the opportunities she had to offer. 


Accordingly a double spread was 
run in the Saturday Evening Post, 
which was all the Chamber had 
planned for. The results were so 
good that it was determined to do 
additional advertising. About 
two months ago a competition 
among the leading advertising 
agents of Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco was started for the best plan 
submitted. 

The Honig Advertising Service, 
of San Francisco and Oakland, 
was awarded the account, and their 
plan hinged on a clever scheme 
for taking advantage of President 
Roosevelt’s letter of praise of 
Oakland, and his general popu- 
laritv. 

As the amount of money set 
aside by the Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce for this work was 
only $2,400, an extended cam- 
paign was out of the question. 
How to apply this small fund ad- 
vantageously where the most 
good would result was a serious 
and somewhat difficult task. As 
it was desired to reach and at- 
tract people having at least some 
means—people who would be pre- 
pared to enter into a mercantile 


business, Start a factory, practice 
a profession, or be ready to ac- 
cept and fill good salaried posi- 
tions— “city folks” in other 
words—the Chamber and its ad- 
vertising man decided to place 
copy mainly in newspapers cir. 
culating in the more densely 
populated centers of the Middle 
West and East. 

Four pieces of copy were pre- 
pared, each six inches across two 
columns. The letter referred to 
above is run as an introduction 


o wures aggregating $22.» 
900,000 for Oakland wath: and 
terminal faciimes. The city has 
planned to prove her rwe: 

F seven miles of water front 
an expenditure of $25,000,000. © Splend:d manutaciunng sites wih rad 
and water transportation are sull available at low hgures. The chinate » 
ideal and the resdential advantages for employer and employee unsurpassed 

Ivathng, beoutrful cxty ot thoussnd-fold opportunity 
o + and lnterarure fre 


Oskland is indeed « Iwathng, beaw and. 
ite for souvenir book of wrews and liter tree 


CALIFORNIA 
‘THE’ CITY OF OPPORTUNITY 











ONE OF A NEWSPAPER SERIES RUN 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


to each ad, and is brought out by 
such catch lines as: “He was 
right,” “That day is now,” “His 
prophecy fulfilled,’ “This man 
knows.” The copy is illustrated 
with striking halftones of the ex- 
president in characteristic atti- 
tudes, pointing with one hand 
within a circle showing the loca- 
tion, population and railroads ter- 
minating in Oakland. One ad 
tells of the manufacturing oppor- 
tunities to be found in Oakland, 
another dwells on educational 
and residential advantages, an- 
other shows what the municipal- 
ity and railroads are spending to 
improve waterfront and termi- 




















nals, another explains Oakland’s 
fine climate. 

With the columns of every 
paper in the country full of the 
doings of the famous American 
and every word of it being eager- 
ly read, there is no doubt of the 
attention they get, run simulta- 
neously with the news stories 
filled with talk of Roosevelt. 

At this writing two of the ads 
have appeared and the Chamber 
has on file over 700 high-grade 
replies. Almost without excep- 
tion each is well written, tells 
how much money the inquirer 
has, what his business or profes- 
sion, how large his family, if any, 
and shows in every way a serious 
intention. Many ask the advice 
of the Chamber after stating 
their condition. The tone of the 
questions asked about Oakland in 
these letters also indicates a bus- 
nesslike frame of mind on the 
part of the inquirers. 

The four pieces of copy were 
inserted, one each week, making 
four weeks in all, in the follow- 
ing list of papers, which, though 
by no means as complete as 
would have been desired, yet was 
as full as the small sum at hand 
permitted : 

New York World, Boston Her- 
ald, Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, Pittsburg Dispatch, Chicago 
Tribune, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Milwaukee Sentinel, Kansas City 
Star, St. Paul Dispatch, Minne- 
apolis Journal, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Winnipeg Free Press, and 
one insertion in Farm and Fire- 
side. It may be of interest to 
know that so far the New York 
World has brought the largest 
number of inquiries. 


——_—_—_— Oo — 
SUBSCRIBES FOR TWO COPIES. 





Jounson Epucator Foon Co. 

. Boston, Mass., April 11, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are in receipt of your copy of 
Printers’ Ink containing the article 
which the writer sent you relative to 
the decision by the examiner of inter- 
ferences relative to the word “Educa- 
tor” being refused upon fish and fish 
products, 

We wish to thank you for the space 
you gave us and if we were not al- 
ready receiving two copies, we certain- 
ly should subscribe before going to 
bed to-night. T. M. Barsour. 
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Binghamton, N. Y. 


THE BINGHAMTON 
PRESS circulates over 
21,000 copies daily. 

52% of them go into 
Binghamton and suburbs 
(Lestershire, Endicott, 
Union, and Port Dickin- 
son). 


707% of them go into 
the section comprised 
within a radius of 20 
miles of the Press build- 
ing. 

80% of them go within 
the 30-miles radius, and 
more than 89% of them 
go within the 4o-mile 
radius. 


You can cover Binghamton 
and suburbs completely with the 
BINGHAMTON PREss. 


It’s a model 20th centnrv 
evening newspaper. Ever see it? 


It took brains and money and 
tireless energy to make it what 
it is, but it is worth it, and so is 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Ask us to tell you more about 
both. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’] 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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WAKING UP THE HARD- 
WARE TRADE. 


JOBBERS AND MANUFACTURERS BOTH 
IN NEED OF WIDER ADVERTISING 
ACTIVITY—THE SITUATION IN THE 
HARDWARE TRADE—TRADE PAPER 
ADVERTISING, 


By Raymond R. Glenn. 


Formerly assistant advertising manager, 
ale & Towne, New York. 








The Thomas list of hardware 
dealers gives approximately 35,000 
dealers in the. United States and 
Canada. These range from the 
large city stores, which stock some 
50,000 different hardware articles, 
and which are really department 
stores, to the general country store 
with a hardware department and 
the small locksmith. To supply 

_ these dealers there are about 5,000 
manufacturers, and from 700 to 
800 jobbers. 

The hardware jobber’s salesmen 
are aggressive, but not progres- 
sive. Their aim is to take orders 
generally along the line of least 
resistance. The jobber does not 
wish a trade-marked line to be- 
come firmly established. Fre- 
quently he pushes private brands. 
Often he sells inferior goods, be- 
cause of a larger margin of profit. 
Some jobbers are also manufac- 
turers. And as such they are large 
advertisers. Also some jobbers are 
retailers, and as such are aggres- 
sive advertisers. But seldom is a 
jobber a large advertiser as a job- 
ber. His chief effort in this line 
is his catalogue. The cost of this 
and sometimes the cost of distribu- 
tion he gets from the manufac- 
turer (if he can) in the guise of 
“charges” for listing of goods. 
Many large retailers deal directly 
with the manufacturers. 

The first advertising of the 
manufacturer seeking to interest 
the hardware trade to be con- 
sidered is the catalogue—which ab- 
sorbs about 75 per cent of the 
money spent for advertising in the 
hardware field. These catalogues 
range from crude booklets, costing 
a few cents, to the handsome 
builders’ hardware catalogue, cost- 
ing $5 or more. Perhaps 90 per 
cent of the catalogues which reach 

the hardware dealer are poorly 
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edited and 75 per cent are poorly 
printed. The chief defect in their 
get-up is that the manufacturer 
gives information in such shape 
that it is not readily understand- 
able. Seldom is a catalogue in- 
telligently indexed, and price lists 
are too complicated and changed 
too often. 

But, perhaps, the chief defect in 
relation to the catalogue is lack 
of efficient distribution. It is the 
rule rather than the exception to 
confine the distribution of a 25 
cent catalogue to about 10,000 
dealers. These are generally the 
dealers who reply to a circular 
asking for the catalogue, and 
naturally’ do not represent at all 
the 10,000 best dealers. 

The matter of helping the re- 
tail dealer to help himself has 
been given much attention by 
many manufacturers, This help 
generally resolves itself into 
supplying the retailer with litera- 
ture for distribution, window dis- 
plays, newspaper advertisements 
and outdoor signs. As a rule this 
help is welcomed, but it is not al- 
ways used intelligently. As an il- 
lustration of the energy devoted to 
this class of advertising it may be 
noted that some time ago a gen- 
eral catalogue gotten out by the 
Simmons Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, used a large section to ac- 
quaint the dealer with the ad- 
vertising helps which he could 
have on request to push the sale of 
Keen Kutter tools. The methods 
used in this phase of hardware ad- 
vertising would make a good- 
sized article if we were to dis- 
cuss them. As an illustration of 
available data, it may be noted 
that of 1,160 hardware retailers 
using space in their local news- 
papers on a given date, 795 used 
two-column advertisements, 108 
three-column, and 175 __ single 
column. These 8paces_ were 
largely 3, 4 and 5 inches deep— 
the 5-inch spaces being most 
numerous in every case. 

Trade papers play a_consider- 
able part in hardware advertising. 
There are some ten of these scat- 
tered over the country, the most 
prominent of which are: Jron Age, 
Hardware and the Hardware 
Dealers’ Mazagine. Probably not 
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more than 700 of the 5,000 hard- 
ware manufacturers use the trade 
press, even at intervals. The spaces 
used average quite small, and the 
copy, on the whole, is creditable. 
There is a need of much more and 
better hardware trade paper ad- 
vertising. 

It must be noted here that the 
tardware field has proved very at- 
tractive to the mail order house. 
Stoves, guns, washing machines, 
household implements and much 
farm equipment is now sold 
through this channel. The hard- 
ware dealer, while active in com- 
bating the mail order house, has 
failed generally to fight it with its 
own methods. 

In the matter of circularizing, it 
seems impossible that representa- 
tive hardware firms should not get 
a single piece of printed matter 
from a given manufacturer in 
years. Yet this is generally the 
case. The little manufacturer may 
be excused for such’oversight, but 
the strong, big firm should not 
lose such opportunities. 

In spite of the heavy general ad- 





vertising of saws and other’ tools, 
vacuum cleaners, paints, guns, 
razors and roofing, it must be said 
that the hardware field employs 
very little general advertising as 
yet. There is one explanation that 
may account in part for this. 
Trust arrangements in this field 
have tended to reduce the volume 
cf money spent for advertising 
rather than to increase it, as in 
come other lines. Still, this does 
not account for the field as a 
whole, and it is not only possible 
but probable that the next five 
years will see enormous develop- 
ments in the general advertising 
of the hardware field. Aside from 
newspapers and magazines, the 
farm papers afford a particularly 
fertile field. Street car and out- 
door advertising will also get at- 
tention. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that few hard- 
ware products are trade-marked, 
and most of them do not have 
even trade names. Such a situa- 
tion undoubtedly must be rem- 
edied if manufacturers do not 
wish to be outclassed. 








intending advertiser. 





MR. E. LE ROY PELLETIER 


of the E. M. F. Co., 


and one of the brightest men in the automobile trade, paid us 
a distinct compliment (and incidentally $500) when he 


Selected the May SUBURBAN LIFE 


as the first magazine this year to print in color a 


Back Cover for E. M. F. Automobile 


He probably had noticed that Suburban Life was printing 
more color advertising of Automobiles and Supplies than 
any other monthly magazine of general circulation. 


See our May issue, a copy of which we shall be 
pleased to send with our compliments to any 


FRANK A. ARNOLD, Advertising Manager 
44 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


GRAHAM C. PATTERSON, Western Representative, 338 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
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It was very well 
that advertising 
should leave be- 
hind the blind 
waste of spread- 
eagle general publicity, with its 
joyful freedom from worry about 
distribution; but now there seems 
to be a general epidemic of hyp- 
notic attack on the dealer. 

“Flash sheets,” displaying gor- 
geous “campaigns of consumer 
advertising,” most cleverly shaped 
to provide the greatest amount of 
“impression on the dealer,” at the 
lowest possible expense, are as 
numerous as the dodgers of old. 
Some of them are so elaborately 
gotten up that they cost almost as 
much as the consumer campaign 
which they are supposed to tell 
about. 

The presumption that the dealer 
will swallow ‘all of the extrava- 
gant claims made by some adver- 
tisers is only possible if the dealer 
is conceded to be a gullible in- 
competent—which he decidedly is 
not. 

Advertising is being done by 
some advertisers in only one or 
two publications, purely and con- 
fessedly for the “effect on the 
dealer.” A number of important 
technical advertisers recently gath- 


The Frenzy 
for ‘‘Dealer 
Work”’ 


ered together admitted the same 
motive in their general adver- 
tising. 

There is a dangerous mixture 
of purpose in this idea of adver- 
tising, and its falsity is bound to 
show in the long run. The eager 
desire to stock dealers on the 
strength of general advertising 
done should not outreach the de- 
sire to make that general adver- - 
tising effect sales with consumers, 
The big, important, serious work 
is with the consumer, and the nat- 
rowing down of advertising cam- 
paigns to the point where it is 
calculated more to impress dealers 
than consumers is like the ancient 
folly of sawing off the limb on 
which one sits. 

The effect of such a condition 
on the retail clothing business is 
described by a writer in this issue, 
It is a general mistake, however, 
not confined to any line of bust- 
ness, and is a distortion of the 
very healthy desire for distribu- 
tion. It would be better to edu- 
cate the trade in trade papers to 
appreciation of the article rather 
than shout huzzahs about a small 
consumer advertising campaign. 

In the general interest of ad- 
vertising and the confidence of, 
the retailer, there should be a bet- 
ter balanced planning of cam- 
paigns, in which neither the vital 
importance of big, vigorous cre- 
ative work with consumers, nor 
square-dealing, truthful work 
upon the trade would be over- 
emphasized, underestimated or 
misrepresented. 


One Editor’s It is surprising 


what effrontery 
some press 
agents still dis- 
play, in spite of 
the growing hostility toward 
them by publishers, and with 
what bravado they attempt to 
“put over” new coups on the ed- 
itors, just as if the latter had no 
knowledge of their real aims and 
intentions. An instance is at 
hand in the case of the “Pub- 
licity Bureau” of the Nationa! 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. This bureau recently sent 
a circular letter broadcast to the 


Answer 
to a Press 
Agent 













‘newspaper editors, which reads in 


part as follows: 


“This bureau has been organized for 
the purpose of disseminating to the 
newspapers of the United States news, 
editorial and special matter bearing 
upon the question of Prohibition, that 
the public may be truthfully informed 
upon its various phases, that out of the 
resent chaotic conditions a sane and 
jogical way may be found to deal with 
a question, which, when agitated from 
the point of either extreme, inevitably 
leads to injustice and invokes the pub- 
lic in strife and misunderstanding. 
This frank statement is made to you 
for the purpose of having you’ under- 
stand that it is no part of the plan of 
this bureau to deceive you, nor to 
clandestinely address you other than 
in a truthful and open way.” 


We can think of no better an- 
swer to stich a statement than is 
contained in the reply of the Al- 
lentown, Pa., Call, which printed 
the letter on its editorial page, 
with this caustic comment: 


“I understand you are willing to 
supply copy free of cost to the printer 
upon the question of Prohibition, that 
the public may be truthfully informed 
upon its various phases. Now, isn’t it 
a fact that your entire purpose is to 
protect and promote your business? If 
you wanted an attorney, would you ex- 
pect him to take your case because you 
supplied him with the facts? And don’t 
you think you should be willing to, pay 
the printer just as well? The printer 
doesn’t get whisky for the asking. To 
be candid, don’t you think it is an 
exhibition of gall to ask the newspaper 
printers to serve its members free of 
any cost?’ 








About Naturally the ed- 
Quotation torial matter 
from upon which 

» Printers’ INK 
Printers’ spends_consider- 


Ink able money and 
talent has business value to many 
concerns. 

The following letter from an ad- 
vertiser is a sample of many re- 
ceived: 

Stitt Stove Works. 


Rocuester, April 20, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There is hardly an issue of PrinTERs’ 
Ink that does not contain articles we 
should Jike to repeat in our little House 
Magazine, Sterling Spirit. 

Have you any objection to our re- 
printing these articles in whole or in 
part, of course giving full credit for 


their source? 
Arrnur N. Day, 
Advertising Department. 
Printers’ Ink has not the 
slightest objection to the reprint- 
ing of matter from its pages, if 
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proper credit is given, and if mat- 
ter is not separated from its con- 
text nor its meaning in any way 
distorted. 

Frequently Printers’ Inx finds 
itself quoted in a manner abso- 
lutely misrepresentative, by some 
advocates of a particular class of 
medium or of some special adver- 
tising method. In a few cases ab- 
solutely falsified quotations have 
been circulated. 

The standing of Printers’ INK 
with advertisers is an asset to the 
entire business, and Printers’ INK 
asks its friends and readers to as- 
sist in maintaining its high stand- 
ards by promptly reporting any 
misuse or distortion of its edito- 
rial matter. Printers’ INK repre- 
sents the entire business and ad- 
vocates no favorite methods. Its 
field is every sort of clean adver- 
tising and good selling methods 
which bring results, both now and 
in the long run. 








An English Americans who 
were hopelessly 


= lost to good 
in the form, as under- 
Tenderloin stood by Eng- 


lishmen, could with difficulty hide 
a grin when they heard that the 
very pretentious Café de l’Opera 
had closed down in the face of 
New York’s unregenerate Tender- 
loin. They were very sorry for 
the creditors, of course, and had 
a fellow feeling for the misguided 
pilgrim who was at the head of 
the newest lobster palace when it 
opened for business about the 
first of this year. But its fizzle 
was so evidently a breaking of 
the rules which Englishmen had 
laid down for the guidance of 
American business pioneers in 
London that a smile was not con- 
sidered out of place. 

It seems to be generally under- 
stood that the failure was directly 
due to a rule requiring visitors 
at the Café de l’Opera to appear 
in evening dress. The manager, 
who formerly presided over the 
Hotel Savoy in London, fathered 
the regulation, without having a 
ghost of a doubt that New, York- 
ers would make haste to put on 
their dress duds and crowd 
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through the swinging doors in the 
usual Lobster Palace droves. 

That man made the radical mis- 
take of not studying his market. 
He doubtless had noted with more 
or less satisfaction the failure of 
Americans to capture the London 
patronage with American meth- 
ods. Furthermore, he may have 
known that one Selfridge, an 
American, was getting on nicely 
in London, because he had prof- 
ited by the mistakes of his pre- 
decessors, 4nd had made his shop 
the most English of them all. 

If he had studied American 
customs he would have under- 
stood that we are not a people 
who uniformly: dress for dinner, 
as Earnest Elmo Calkins, in 
Printers’ INK, warningly _iter- 
ated long before the sheriff ar- 
rived. 


There seems to 
Benefit Ad- be a growing ap- 
preciation — that 

vertising advertising’s 
value is not necessarily confined 
to soap and shoes, but that it is, 
after all, a modern method, adapt- 
able’ to any purpose in which the 
influencing of the public mind is 
desired. 

An article by Edward A. Mo- 
ree in the April number of the 
American City describes the edu- 
cational campaign carried on in 
Illinois to stir up _ sentiment 
against a Fourth of July marked 
by promiscuous explosive fire- 
works and much carnage. While 
the efforts of the workers were 
given much publicity by the news- 
papers, the men who had the mat- 
ter in hand used a considerable 
amount of paid advertising. Post- 
ers and billboards were used to 
exploit the death rate of previous 
Fourths, and to ask the public: 
“Are you in the Independence 
Day Campaign for More Patriot- 
ism and Less Noise?” The copy 
then gently made a “touch” by 
suggesting that those interested 
contribute one dollar to the edu- 
cational fund. 

Street cars were also used in 
this campaign. But it is stated 
that the most effective advertis- 
ing was done by means of large 


Public 


INK 


display space in the newspapers, 
Contracts were made at the regu- 
lar charity discount rates, the 
copy to be run three times a week. 
The copy was changed weekly, 
A significant thing about this cam- 
paign was that, though there was 
every “philanthropic” appeal to 
make to mewspapers for free 
space, it was, nevertheless, deemed 
more effective to use display ad- 
vertising. 

The newspaper advertising out- 
lined a practicable, fire-workless 
Fourth, with a programme in de- 
tail for the forenoon and the aft- 
ernoon. From the parade in the 
morning to the official municipal 
display of fireworks in the late 
evening, the copy made out a most 
interesting day. 

The force of this advertising 
appeal, the article explains, was 
responded to by the people of the 
city most encouragingly, and_ the 
contributions to the funds of the 
Independence Day Association 
were generous. Mr. Moree, for- 
merly night editor of the New 
York Tribune, is working on sim- 
ilar plans for a tuberculosis cam- 
paign. 

— +o —__—_ 
PRICE 


PERSIMMONS AND CUT- 


TING. 


I saw a fellow knocking down per- 
simmons last fall, before we’d had a 
frost. If you’ve ever eaten persim- 
mons before the frost has touched them 
you know how juicy they are. 

When I asked the fellow why he 
didn’t wait until they were ready to 
eat he said, “I’m afraid the other fel- 
low will come and get them and I will 
lose my share.” 

That’s about the same logic a lot of 
merchants use in selling goods, They 
are so almighty afraid that the other 
store will sell a few goods at a profit 
that they cut prices promiscuously and 
no one makes a profit. 

Instead of fighting their battles on 
right principles—fair prices and good 
goods—they attempt to fight a price 
battle, with the result that their orders, 
like the early persimmon-picker’s per- 
simmons, do them no_ good; their 
prices, like the persimmons, bear no 
juice. No wonder some _ merchants 
wear a puckered countenance.—Bucks 


Shot. 
——+9-—______ 

Frederick L. Colver, well known 
among advertisers by his former con- 
nection with Leslie’s Monthly (now 
American Magazine) and Success Mag- 
azine, is now being heard from as a 
shipbuilder and maker of marine ma- 
chinery under the name of the Waters- 
Colver Company, West Brighton, S. I. 
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Largest High-Class Evening Circulation 
in New York 


be 


The purchasing power per thousand of 


circulation of the Globe is unexcelled by any 


newspaper sold at any price. 


Read these remarkable gains in advertising: 


1910 
Lines 


January . . 333,671 
February . 268,627 
March. . . 358,830 


1909 


Lines 


288,653 
218,836 
294,970 


Gain 
Lines 


45,018 
49,791 
63,860 





961,128 


802,459 


158,669 


New York’s Oldest Daily Newspaper. 
Founded in 1797. 
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AD MEN AS MINSTRELS. 


Certain members of the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association of Boston appeared 
before the members of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Publicity Club as minstrels. 
Carroll J. Swan, leader of the visitors, 
was interlocutor. 

Among the “dames” those who shone 
most seemed to be H. Dwight (Carrie) 
Cushing, with a screaming exposition 
of Paris modes received by wireless; E. 
B. (Fannie) Fraser, beloved of thou- 
sands of American homes, the rein- 
carnation of little Eva; Hugh (Billee) 
Burke, D. M. (Mary) McArthur, every- 
body’s favorite, in fancy steps; Harry 
(Katy) Curtis, barbarous and buxom, 
although denying his advertised weight 
of 478 pounds; E. J. (Geraldine) Gold- 
ston and R. M. (Pearl) Purves, the 
fire devourer. 

Among the men whom the ad men 
called ‘“‘bruisers” appeared Egerton 
(Chi Chi) Chester, who eats pills alive; 
Walter L. (Windy) Weeden, Worces- 
tershire sauce comedian; J. H. (Hate- 
ful) Habberly, in his great act, “How 
I left Bennington”; Charles (Dreamy) 
Door, the original Uncle Remus of 
minstrelsy; Henry (Kinky) Kuhns, con- 
versational artist, in his sketch of “The 
Crime That Put Me on Ellis Island’; 
Henry (Merry) McNichol, the “Harry 
Lauder of Boston”; Charles (Papa) Parr, 
who sang soulfully “How I Tanked 
the Tank in Boston Town”; Walter E. 
(Andy) Anderton, the world’s greatest 
tragedian, to say nothing of his recog- 
nized fame as the greatest comedian; 
James S. (Alex) Alexander, the famous 
author of “How To Be a Gentleman 
Though on’ a Newspaper,’’ and’ Tilton 
Bell (Mutt), ex-alderman, ex-senator 
ex-everything, in his monologue of 
“What to Eat.” 


——- +07 — —-- 
ADVERTISING AND THE FOSTER- 
ING OF WANTS. 


In Chicago, a few years ago, the 
State street department stores got to- 
gether and agreed that their competi- 
tive advertising was too great a tax. 
They united in a mutual promise to 
confine their advertising, each store to 
a single column daily. The result was 
that in one week their combined sales 
dropped 60 per cent. It wasn’t tried 
again. Women buy because advertis- 
ing awakens and fosters their wants. 

hy have Americans abandoned the 
good old-fashioned breakfast which 
used to be thought necessary to make 
us stout for the day—beginning with 
pancakes and ending with doughnuts, 
with sausage and potatoes and ham and 
eggs and apple sauce and pie between. 
Nothing but the advertising of break- 
fast foods has so changed a national 
habit in a single generation. Would 
the breakfast-food makers dare stop 
their advertising on the notion that the 
demand for these foods has become so 
natural that they needn’t be fostered? 


—Frothingham’s Magazine—Unilimited. 
——_+0+—__ 


The American Lumberman has is- 
sued a book of lumber ads for retail- 
ers which is aimed to encourage more 
lumber advertising. The layouts and 
copy are excellent. 


INK 


MYSTERIOUS ALTMAN ADVER. 
TISING. 


New York City, April 18 
Editor of PRinTERs’ ior: 

No one would ever dream of 
catching an old respected New York 
firm like B. Altman & Co. starting any 
sort of a puzzle guessing scheme. 

Here is the evidence, though, taken 
from the April 5th issue of the Phoenix 
Ariz., Gazette, and it is appearing in 
other local papers throughout several 
states, running D.C., usually outside 
top column surrounded by reading mat- 
ter. It also appeared a few weeks ago, 
I believe, in the Saturday Evening Post, 

“B. Altman & Co. 
Have ready their catalogue 
No. 101 for the Spring and 
Summer seasons and will mail 
a copy upon request. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 35th 
Streets, New York.” 

What sort of a catalogue is it? 
That’s the puzzle. Is it a wholesale 
catalogue like Marshall Field’s or a 
catalogue for retailers such as Lord & 
Taylor issue for their Onyx hosiery 
and Merode underwear? Is it for job- 
bers or dealers or is it intended for 
the home? Is it for men or women? 
Is it a jewelry catalogue like Tiffany’s 
or a children’s apparel catalogue like 
Best’s or a catalogue of linens like 
McCutcheon’s? Everybody has a 
chance to guess—school children, coun- 
try storekeepers and all. It’s the most 
baffling catalogue puzzle scheme I’ve 
ever seen. 

I have so high a regard for the firm 
of B, Altman & Co. that I refrain 
from saying the unnice things that 
ought to be said about this kind of ad- 
vertising. 

W. R. MEssENGER. 
i coeanienieeeeen sn chanel 


A six months’ record of advertising 
out of New England, compiled by Col- 
lier’s, gives the following figures for 
October 1st, 1909, to March, 1910: 
Outlook 
Post 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
Everybody’s 
American 
McClure’s 
Munsey’s 
Cosmopolitan 


The San Francisco Advertising Men’s 
Association, at its luncheon held April 
18th, elected F. E. Scottford vice-presi- 
dent; J. Charles Greene, second vice- 
president, and Luther E. Fitch third 
vice-president. It has 114 members, It 
is expected that the Association’s com- 
ing advertising exhibition wil! realize 
fully $1,000. 

The association was addressed as fol- 
lows: W. B. Webster on “The Manu- 
facturer of San Francisco”; S. P. John- 
ston, “A Plan for Advertising San 
Francisco”; J. S. Swan, “What San 
Francisco Has to Offer”; Luther FE. 
Fitch, “What the Newspapers Are Do- 
ing for San Francisco.” 
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The Only Way 


The only way for you to participate in the rich and varied 
purchasing power of the great textile industry of the United 
States, is to advertise in the AMERICAN WOOL AND 
COTTON REPORTER, published weekly, and now enter- 
ing upon its twenty-fourth year. We solicit your advertise- 
ment. 

In a large textile mill there is a purchasing agent who buys 
the small supplies; there is a wool buyer who purchases all 
of the wool; the treasurer buys the cotton; there is a special 
dye-stuff buyer who purchases the dye stuffs and chemicals; 
there is a chemist who analyzes the coal and the chemicals, 
and whose opinion is the basis to some extent of the purchases 
by the treasurer and manufacturing agent. In the purchase 
of machinery, new equipment, textile mechanism, etc., the 
overseers of the various departments are consulted and visit 
other mills and machine shops. In the introduction of cer- 
tain new devices, the master mechanic and mechanical en- 
gineer are also sometimes prime factors; hence, in the ciass 
of mill to which we have just alluded, no less than twenty- 
five persons are influential in the introduction or purchase of 
the various forms of equipment or supplies. 

The AMERICAN WOOL AND COTTON REPORTER 
is the only publication in the United States whose contents 
interest alike the executive officers and the overseers of the 
various departments in the textile mills. We are now ac- 
tively engaged in the preparation of a directory of thirty 
thousand names of the “Men Who Make the Textile Indus- 
try.” Those not yet in type constitute the lists upon which 
we are working for new subscriptions to the AMERICAN 
WOOL AND COTTON REPORTER, with a possible final 
list of thirty thousand paid subscribers. Write to us for ad- 
vertising rates. 


American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter 


FRANK P. BENNETT & CO., Inc., Publishers 


530 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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DOES SNAPPY TRADE-PA- 
PER COPY PAY? 


SOME GOOD EXAMPLES OF SNAPPY 
WRITING IN CURRENT TRADE PA- 
PERS—REAL EDUCATIONAL WORK 
ACCOMPLISHED—LAYOUTS AND IL- 
LUSTRATION, 


“T only recently began to read 
trade-paper- advertising,” said a 
dealer not long ago. “I kept the 
ads more as a directory of the 
trade. But nowadays there’s get- 
ting to be such live businesslike 
stuff in some trade paper adver- 
tising that I feel I’m missing 





THAT NAME OVER THE neta 


A conversation between two paint deslers brings out » point which we wish « 
we BS Paint deaiers brings out # point . 
Gee of Caen Gates ter quent as ey 
AD igmeorensher knon | wil atwars receive ar trentment—woe nomes 
etaed for bgt quality - 


“s, value of such an agset 
sastance. the mnie teed for pure white lead 
the larger profit on the Ialorior peotect, etre ty te perocese theese 


A dealer tio dose thie te certeaty shore 


BE A WHITE-LEADER. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


(Nations! Lead & Oil Co., PITTSBURGH) 











something if I don’t look them 
over.” 

This dealer went on to say how 
he once got an idea from a live 
trade-paper ad that induced him 
to alter his basic scheme of doing 


business. “Some advertisers are 
hiring people to write their trade- 
paper ads who have such good 
ideas that I would feel delighted 
to take them out to lunch and 
ask their advice about various 
matters. And my trade paper is 
more valuable to me because many 
of its ads are so full of real 
ideas.” 

When dealers can be made to 
fee] like this there is proved to be 
a strong necessity of making trade- 
paper copy more snappy and sales- 
manlike. Mere announcing of 
plans will not do, nor will any at- 


tempt to “hurrah” 
into favor. 


1” a proposition 
Retailers are a keen, 





$1500 Per Day 
Is Being Spent to Increase Your Demand for 


Puffed Whea: and Puffed Rice 


During the summer the season ol the largest demand—ouwr adverus 
tng v0 Putled Wheat and Pulled Rice « wncreased co 61.500 per day 

lo the June weves of many women + publications we commence—tor 
‘he Gree cume—che use of full pages. 

Every month these annoubcements clever and strong—go into 
practically every heme in section ln the past 15 moathe they have 
trough: ous aales up 10 « million and « quarter packages monthly 

Now comes the freatest the berry season 
Pulled Wheat and Puffed Rice are largely mined with frun Our adver 
tsing sums to get more people to do chus 

During hot weather Pulled Whest and Pulled Rice are largely served 
co cash — They are better than crackers, aad four times as poroes as bread 

Ac the present rate of imcrease thia,eummer's demand will be twice 
ws large as last. We urge you to prepare for it. There are bound to be 
ames when jobbers run short, cherelore please see that you don ' lose sales 

During the next four months one of your biggest sellers and the bes 
tood to display. will be Pulled Wheat and Pulled Rice 

‘One package un cach case has» cransparent front. Use thus for you 
outer dugplay 


Made only by the Quaker Onis Company 











skeptical, wind-tested lot, and they 
need to be talked to in kind. 
Ideas that help retailers in their 
business, and offer practical sug- 
gestions, or at least practical argu- 
ments, are not likely to get by the 
alert retailer—unless the copy is 
written slovenly or dully. 
Snappy copy is appreciated more 
by retailers than others. Con- 
sumers frequently don’t under- 
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stand and even resent all brisk 
and direct-hitting style of copy; 
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but the retailer always is appreci- 
ative of straight, argumentative 
ta'k. He is trying to get his ads 
to sound that way, usually, and he 
appreciates “short arm jabs” and 
vigorous, meaty copy. 

To say that dealers won’t read 
it is to deny what dozens of trade- 
paper advertisers in many lines 
are proving. Some of the copy 
shown herewith is evidence that 
snappy copy is paying and is read, 


————_+ e+ —__—_—_ 


Arthur Capper, publisher of the To- 
peka Daily Capital and a group of peri- 
odicals known as the Capper Publica- 
tions, has offered a prize of $100 for 
the best essay submitted by a student 
of the department of journalism of the 
University of Kansas on the subject, 
“Editorial Independence -in Modern 
Journalism.” he treatment of the 
topic is to be both investigative and 
argumentative. The prize is to be 
awarded by Prof. Hopkins. 


“If it pays to advertise soap, sarsa- 
parilla and candy, it certainly ought to 
pay to advertise religion and, the 
church,” declared Rev. Dr. C. H. Hub- 
bell, Secretary of the Young People’s 
Work of the Methodist Protestant 
Church at its annual conference held 
April 8th in New York. 











A total of 5,085 columns 
of paid advertising ap- 
peared in 


The World-Herald 


(Omaha) 


during the first quarter of 
this year. The World- 
Herald led the next Omaha 
paper by 34%. 

The home circulation of 
52,000 is the thing that “de- 
livers the goods” and at- 
tracts discerning advertis- 
ers. 

The local 
knows. 
VERREE & CONKLIN (lInc.) 


Representatives 
New York and Chicago 


advertiser 














REMOVAL 


NOTICE 


MORSE 
INTERNATIONAL 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


ADVERTISING 


HAS REMOVED ITS BUSINESS TO NEW OFFICES AT 
Fourth Ave. and 30th St. 


Our knowledge of best methods—based on more thar: half a century of 
experience in handling the business of many of the world’s most success- 
ful advertisers—is continually at the service of our clients. 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH REGARD TO 
THE PLACING OF LARGE OR SMALL ACCOUNTS 
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A GREAT 
BARGAIN 

FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


“The second month we 
used your Magazine, it 
stood at the top of my list. 
It’s doing fine work.” 

This is what one of our 
friends wrote us. We hear 
good reports from all sec- 
tions. 

Ask your Agency what 
they think of the drawing 
power of 


PARIS MODES 


200,000 


Legally-Guaranteed 
Circulation 


Only 50 Cents a Line 
Rate Goes Up With October 


Issue 

Paris Modes is bringing 
satisfactory results for oth- 
ers—no reason why it can’t 
for you. It is seldom you 
can reach 200,000 women 
buyers for 50 cents a line. 
Better take advantage of 
present rate. 

Forms for July close May 
20th. 


PARIS MODES 


36 West 24th Street 
New York City 


“Ask Our Advertisers” 
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MERCHANDISING AND ADVER. 
TISING. 

Before the Advertising Forum of 
the West Side Y. M. C. A., April 26th 
addresses were made by Robert Tins. 
man, vice-president of the Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, and R. A. Holmes, 
advertising manager of the Crofut. 
Knapp Co. 

Mr. Tinsman took the subject, “Mer. 
chandising Advertising,’ which he took 
to be, he said, the ability to advertise 
with certainty so as to create maximum 
results. He urged careful study of 
trade situations and the exploitation of 
unforgettable distinctions. As instances 
of the latter he quoted such phrases as 
“Buy a Jewel and Save Fuel,” “Bar- 
rington Hall Coffee, Bakerized and 
Steel Cut.”? “Don’t attempt to drive a 
merchant,” said Mr. Tinsman; “rather 
try to lead him and then you will find 
that he will be a partner to you of the 
right sort.” Mr. Tinsman made spe- 
cific reference to the Wooltex account 
and the way in which Morris Black 
developed a_ talking point for his 
product in his acid test, showing the 
all wool quality of a cloth. 

Mr. Holmes’ speech is reproduced in 
part elsewhere. 
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ADVERTISING KANSAS. 


Business interests in Kansas are mak- 
ing a determined effort to advertise the 
state. At a recent banquet of Kansas 
real estate dealers the matter was can- 
vassed with considerable enthusiasm. 

arco Morrow, advertising manager 
of the Capper publications, showed that 
Kansas has to advertise: Fifty-two mil- 
lion acres of good land, 1,700,000 hus- 
tling and loyal residents, and about 
180,000 farms. There is easily room, 
he said, in Kansas for 100,000 more 
farms. Mr. Morrow urged that advan- 
tage be taken of “back to the farm” 
movement. ‘What is the matter with 
Kansas, he said, is a failure to turn 
into the state its share of homeseekers 
flocking west. Commercial clubs should 
be interested, and $1,000 a month be 
spent in mediums of general circulation 
outside of Kansas—national farm_ pa- 
pers, national weeklies and magazines. 
Mr. Morrow announced that Mr. Cap- 
per would, if the state would adver- 
tise, donate $1,000 worth of space in 
the Missouri Valley Farmer. 


——_+o+—____—__ 


ONLY ONE “READ RELIGIOUSLY.” 


Pepsin Syrup Company. 
MonrTIceELLo, Ixx., April 23, 1910 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We enclose check to cover three 
years. Our last renewal was for five 
years, and we do not remember a time 
during the past eleven years that we 
have not had “The Little School Mas- 
ter” in our office; in fact, it is the only 

ublication of the kind that we teas 
forty subscribe for and read religiously. 

ALLEN F. Moore, 
Manager. 
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FARM PAPERS GET CIRCULA- 
TIONS AUDITED. 


The Association of American Ad- 
vertisers has certified circulation figures 
as follows for the year ending March 
31, 1910; Orange Judd Farmer, total 
paid, 91,708; paid and unpaid, 103,283; 
American Agriculturist, total paid, 126,- 
429; paid and unpaid, 135,170. New 
Sagiene Homestead, total paid, 46,561; 


paid and unpaid, 54,103. 
eo os 


The Ad Men’s Club, of Fort Worth, 

Texas, met at noon, April 18th, at 
luncheon. J. W. Mitchell, a local in- 
surance man, spoke upon the subject, 
“What Every Business Man Should 
Know About Insurance.” The week 
previously the club was addressed by 
; Stanton, advertising manager 
for a local department store, on the 
subject, “Suggestive Advertising.” Mr. 
Stanton said, in part: . “In advertising 
we should avoid assertions, for as- 
sertions provoke argument. A_ sug- 
estion, on the other hand, starts a 
fine of thought, and fixes a picture in 
the subconscious mind. Uneeda Bis- 
cuit is a fine example of suggestive 
advertising, as well as the signs which 
advertise Coca-Cola, Bull Durham and 
the Ham What Am.” 


The Progressive Union of New Or- 
leans reports it is doing a far-reaching 
work along publicity lines in the inter- 
ests of New Orleans, Louisiana and 
vicinity. During the past twelve 
months the Union has given. away and 
distributed to all parts of the United 
States, England, France and _ Ger- 
many no less than 2,468 photographs 
taken locally. These have gone to 
newspapers, magazines, trade journals, 
lecturers and high schools. 


Over 200 prominent shoe manufac- 
turers and leather dealers from the 
various shoe centers of Massachusetts 
met April 21st at Lynn to talk over the 
booming of their district as a center of 
the shoe industry. Charles C. Hoyt, 
resident of the New England Shoe and 
eather Association, quoted figures on 
Lynn shoe manufactures, and also ad- 
vocated the widest publicity for New 
England and New England products. 


Edmund S. Lancaster, of the Golane 
Special Agency, has been appointed 
Eastern representative of Keith’s Maga- 
zine on Home Building. An advertis- 
ing campaign in general magazines for 
subscriptions has been started. 


Some of the men who worked in the 
editorial department of the Springfield 
Republican twenty-five years and more 
ago renewed old memories at a recent 
dinner in_ Springfield. Those present 
included Louis A. Coolidge, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; 
Herbert S. Underwood, of the Boston 
Advertiser; Robert H. Lyman, manag- 
ing editor, New York World; William 
W. Gay, of the World; Hamilton Orms- 
bee, Brooklyn Eagle. Col. George Har- 
vey, of the Harper publications, was 
unable to be present. 


UBLICITY secured 
through so-called 
publicity agents usually 
fools the man who pays 
for it, the publisher who 
is worked for it, and 
even the man who pro- 
mulgates it. 
The man it doesn’t 
fool is the reader. 








H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 3023 Murray Hill 














VATE PRINTING 

PLANT on the Pacific 
Coast is owned and operated 
by the BENEDICTINE 
FATHERS AND BROTH- 
ERS. 
It is devoted exclusively to 
the publishing of their three 
periodicals: ST. JOSEPH’S 
BLATT, ARMEN SEELEN 
FREUND and MT. ANGEL 
MAGAZINE. 

It is thoroughly up-to-date 
and compares very favorably 
with any secular periodical 
publishing house for its size— 
8,000 square feet. 

Advertisers reap rich re- 
turns. Rates on application. 


Tv LARGEST _PRI- 


Ratpu C. Crype, Ad. Mgr. 
Goodnough Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Liberal commission and exclu- 
sive territory offered to reliable 
representatives to obtain business 
for our regular and special edi- 
tions. 
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“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
lication. 








To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
use either or both editions of the 


Herold des Glaubens 
Circulation nearly 40,000 copies per issue 


Established 1850 
Main Office: TEMPLE BLDG., 








St. Louis, Mo. 





Lincoln Frele Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 36 cente. 


Actual average circulation 143,054 





If You Want Results 


You can get them by advertising in 
the New York Clipper. It circulates 
amongst Theatrical People, who are 
the best paid, best dressed and most 
extravagant people in the world. 
What they want they get! 
Do you want some of this business ? 


USE THE CLIPPER 


ADDRESS 
NEW YORK CLIPPER, New York City 





“TRICKS IN ALL 
BUT OURS.” 


TRADES 


THE CLOTHING BUSINESS AND ITS 
INNUMERABLE SCHEMES — THE 
TAILOR AND THE  READY-WEAR 
TRICKS—MISREPRESENTING VALUES, 


By Wiiliam Henry Baker. 
Advertising manager, English Woolen 
Mills Co., Cleveland, 

There are no tricks in the 
clothing business! <A coat is 
“hand tailored,” for advertising 
purposes, if the buttonholes are 
hand made, the collar felled or 
(or, and) sewed on by hand, the 
sleeve linings fastened in at the 
armhole by hand and a few other 
indispensable attentions hand- 
given that no machine has yet 
been invented to perform—not- 
withstanding that real hand tai- 
loring, as understood by the best 
tailors, is something far differ- 
ent and involving much patient 

and highly skilled labor. 

The trick of  “semi-ready 
clothes, that one knew once so 
well, if trick it may be called, 
consisted of an impressive ex- 
travagance of basting threads 
over the principal seams of the 
garments, many of which were, 
nevertheless, sewed up “for 
keeps.” The hems on trousers 
bottoms and the hems on coet 
cuffs might be left unsewed and 
really basted for possible actual 
adjustment to the purchaser, but 
otherwise “semi-ready,” though 
promising some amount of per- 
sonal tailoring so dear to man, 
might as well have been called, 
real, plain-spoken-like, “ready-to- 
wear,” along with the rest of the 
ready-mades. 

The cheap tailor, he usually of 
the no-more—no-less price, is the 
artist in sartorial legerdemain if 
there is one in the business. He 
vociferously boasts of his tailor- 
ing, his fabrics and his values, 
making a suit to measure for less 
than equal goodness might be had 
for in some hand-me-down em- 
porium—and what does he have 
back of it all? In his windows 
will be found a vast overcrowd- 
ing of showy fabrics, plentifully 
henapered with signs and _ price 
tickets bearing such classical and 
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classy legends as “nifty,” “Fifth 
Avenue,” “cute,” “latest,” evi- 
dencing silent tribute to the splen- 
did erudition of the publicity end 
of the business; one or two pre- 
posterous coats, painful as to 
style, but really painstakingly tai- 
lored; his prices in the store may 
or may not be the same as in the 
window, or if they are, he may 
assiduously try to sell you some- 
thing else than you fancy because 
of a larger profit or decaying 
popularity and on which the sales- 
man may make a bigger commis- 
sion. His tailor shop may not 
be his at all, but be that of con- 
tractors in sweaty tenements or 
over-populated lofts; or, if he 
has a “shop,” it is on a plane 
with ready-made factories in its 
mechanical equipment, and below 
the best of them in a smaller per- 
centage of journeymén or hand 
workers , His “values” are as one 
views them. He does make you 
a suit to measure, very likely, 
and possibly gives you what you 
ask for in the matter of eccentric 
lapels, cuffs, stitchings, pockets 
and so forth (perhaps for an ad- 
ditional honorarium), and it may, 
by chance, fit you better than you 
can be fitted in ready-made, but, 
considering the workmanship and 
the quality of the cloth, his char- 
acteristic hesitancy about volun- 
tvering a request to bring it back 
if anything goes wrong, one is 
forced to the conclusion that one 
gets no more than he pays for here 
(as truly as in any other line), if 
indeed, he obtains as much. 


The window coat probably cost 
him anywhere from $6 to $14 for 
the making alone—some expert 
journeymen did it; the coat he 
turns out for you, in his own way, 
probably cost him in the neigh- 
borhood of $2. When you order 
he may ask you a dollar extra for 
“best linings,” and display two 
pieces to choose from, either of 
which, whether you pay the extra 
shot or not, is likely to go into 
your garments anyway. When 
you call to try on your coat you 
may be posed before a glass while 
the cutter goes through a dumb 
show of adapting a dummy gar- 
ment made-up of linings and in- 
terlinings only, and which has 


done and will again do similar 
service for other customers many 
a time and oft. 

Now, that is the “cheap tailor” 
—but it is proper and manifestly 
fair to state that there are de- 
grees of him. There are some 
who are downright scamps, stay- 
ing a short while in a town, and 
decamping silently in the night 
with an accumulation of $5 and 
$10 deposits. One man, famous 
for this propensity, has operated 
in many cities, his latest identified 
stunts (they have a knack of 
changing business names, these 
gentry) occurring only two or 
three years ago. So long as he 
keeps out of jail he may try an- 
other name or two and do it 
again. This illustrates the degree 
of depth. 

But between the high-priced and 
the cheap tailor of the common, 
or garden variety, as the natural- 
ists and funny writers might de- 
scribe him, there are others of in- 
termediate planes and usefulness. 

Between the tailor getting $35 
for a business suit and he who 
urbanely relieves you of $65, there 
is the difference of cloth cost and 
of the price paid to the workman 
and of the small matter of rent 
and the still smaller matter of 
acquisitiveness in respect to that 
which is known: as gross profit. 
The very wealthy will go to the 
one class, while the comfortably 
fixed will be content with the 
other—and it is a question only 
of morals which class it is less 
sinful to bleed. 


Below the tailor to the moder- 
ately well-to-do there is the tai- 
lor to the masses, who spurns 
being classed with the cheap tai- 
lor, and who compares his fabrics 
and his prices with the offerings 
of “other good tailors.” He like- 
lv has workshops because he is 
clever enough to have built up a 
big business by square dealing 
and must have the manufacturing 
facilities for his outlet, which is, 
let us say, many-towned. Here, 
while the resemblance to a big 
ready-to-wear factory continues, 
the hand worker is more in evi- 
dence and the costs of production 
are willingly higher than of his 
brethren lower down in the scale. 
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Instead of a dummy or bluff try- 
on he tries on the veritable gar- 
ment and fits it to the customer. 
His fabrics are honest goods, and 
the variety large and his prices, 
though averaging $20 or a little 
higher, represent good value. If 
he is an extra shrewd man, as is 
a certain tailor in the central 
states, he makes a point of asking 
you for complaints that he may 
adjust them and satisfy you. He, 
furthermore, presses and repairs 
your clothes free of charge when- 
ever you may need the service. 

The trick of the “misfit shop” is 
doubtless patent to all, for the 
daily papers have told of criminal 
prosecutions, not infrequently, for 
misuse of well-known tailors’ la- 
bels on goods that were but ready- 
made, as a rule. If a customer 
were particular and wanted a suit 
or overcoat by Rock or Wetzel, or 
others whose label was a certifi- 
cate of expensiveness and respect- 
ability, and there happened to be 
nothing to halfway please but a 
cheap suit “made” by Smith, an 
attendant would be sent up-stairs 
to search thé reserve stock for 
clothes by the yearned-for mak- 
ers. The poor Smith suit would 
be contemptuously thrown aside 
bv the salesman, and not shown 
again, but presto! one exactly 
like it, even as its twin brother, 
by Rock, Wetzel, or other whose 
label it has, etc., would be proudly 
brought down from the upper 
floor (where the sewing women 
were) by the stock clerk and ex- 
ultingly sold to the sold cus- 
tomer. Selah! 

No tricks in the clothing trade? 


Why, no! 
* * 


It is a favorite expedient (mind 
the word) for tailors-to-the-trade 
to operate under several names 
and refer customers, lost under one 
name or desiring a different grade 
of merchandise. back to themselves 
under one or more of the other 


names. The tailor-to-the-trade, 
by the way, is a wholesale maker 
of individual garments, the meas- 
urements being taken by agents 
and small dealers here and there 
and everywhere. said agents and 
small dealers being equipped with 
more or less pretentious display 


of sample lengths of goods, sam- 
ples swatches, stylebooks, and like 
essential paraphernalia. They 
measure, but do no cutting of 
tailoring (though the customer 
may not always know it), but 
send the measurements on to the 
tailor-to-the-trade, who does the 
work, he having, incidentally and 
initially, staked the agent or small 
dealer to his outfit. 

Let us suppose the Granite 
Block is situated at the corner of 
Market and Franklin streets, Chi- 
cago. (Chicagoans will recognize 
the impossibility of such location 
but the appropriateness of the 
streets and, hence, appreciate the 
undisguisable intention of this 
present writer to be an impartial 
and upright teller of things). In 
it is “The World Tailoring Com- 
pany, Granite Block,” who also 
utilize the Market street en- 
trance for “The Universal Tai- 
lors, 233 Market street,” and 
the Franklin street entrance for 
“Herman Grodin & Bro. Whole- 
sale Tailors, 476 Franklin street” 
—all, ladies and gentlemen, being 
one and the same concern, and an 
open trade secret, but a closed one 
to the trade out in Texas and 
North Dakota. If lost to the con- 
cern under one name a traveling 
representative goes after him in 
behalf of one of the other named 
same-houses—if his credit is good, 
If he writes Grodin that he can 
handle a mttch better line, Grodiri 
regrets that his own trade has not 
made it necessary for him to carry 
finer goods, but suggests the Uni- 
versal. If a customer of The 
World writes he cannot do busi- 
ness with such high-priced lines 
as theirs, he is told that they 
make no chean stuff, but that the 
Universal or Grodin might supply 
him. 

Washed trades. you see, as they 
say in Wall street. Imagine, too, 
a customer of dubious credit try- 
ing wonderingly to get lines from 
one of the other ostensibly differ- 


ent houses! 
—_—_—__+e+——__— 

The Chamber of Commerce of Tren- 
ton, N. J.. offers a $25 prize for the 
hest advertising slogan suited to Greater 
Trenton. The slogan is to consist of 
five words. The contest closes May 31. 
1910, and the slogan must not exceed 
five words, 
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O you put on you evening clothes and then 
ride in a trolley car ? 

Yet you clothe your thoughts in perfect 

English, to be sent out on inferior stationery. 
Why not say STRATHMORE PARCH- 
MENT when next you order business stationery, 
and be sure of getting the best bond paper made. 
It's not only a compliment to the recipient of your 
letter —it’s simple justice to your business. Your 
paper man will give you the Test Book showing 
all three finishes, Parchment, Linen and Telanian 

—or we will send it if you'll ask. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
“Strathmore Quality’’ Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S.A. 











This Novelty Keeps You Before 
Your Prospective Customers 


When you send a useful novelty: to a man with whom you want to do busi- 
ness, you keep yourself and your message constantly before him for as long 
a time as the novelty lasts and keeps its usefulness. 

Take the novelty shown herewith. Its usefulness grows as its convenience 
is discovered. It is made to last—nothing to get 
out of order. Suppose you had one of these on 
the telephone of every one of your prospective 
customers. After using this novelty for a time 
that prospect would have your name and message 
pretty firmly impressed on his mind. 

My telephone pads are being used by innumer- 
able live concerns who want to get close to the 
people they Want to reach. Can’t you afford to get 
closer to. the men whose business you want? 

Send 40c. for a sample of this pad holder 
postpaid and prices on quantities. The pad’s tse- 
fulness will appeal to you immediately. You'll 
readily see how you could use them to advantage 
in advertising your business. 

When you write I’ll send you my catalog—it’s 
brimful of good novelties that will impress you 
with their usefulness. 


E. J. Bosworth, 23 Water St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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COMMERCIAL ART. | 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr, Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 


ee 








The man who is eagerly hunt- 
ing for an advertisement of the 
Brussels Exhibition may be for- 
tunate enough to find the original 


The Argosies 
of the Seven Seas 
wiil convey the peoples and products of every 
clime to Belgium 


APRIL TO OCTOBER, 1910 


ALL with Explanatory Work- 
tee; shops. The World of Art represent 
ed by famous masterpieces and an- 


md a unique reproduction et 
ouse of Rubens; Art prodie 
r meta). 


ot the Lace industry ever show 
SPORTS : FETES : AVIATION 

Booklets and full information 

free from the New York office of 

BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL 

y & UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION 

’ 389 Fifth Ave., New York 











of illustration No. 1 if he pur- 
sues the chase industriously and 
possesses the necessary patience, 
good eyesight and receptive frame 
of mind. Having succeeded in his 
quest and adjusted his magnify- 
ing lenses to the proper angle he 
will learn that the “Argosies of 
the Seven Seas will convey the 
people and products of every 
clime to Belgium, April to Octo- 
ber, 1910,” and about that time if 
he is an American he will prob- 
ably think of a word _ that 
wouldn’t sound well to his wife, 
and his interest in the Brussels 
Exhibition will have materially 
lessened there and then. 

Now note by way of contrast 
Illustration No. 2. Observe that 
it is strong, simple and bold. It 





forces itself on the eye and re- 
quires no industrious voyage of 
discovery to reveal its where- 
abouts or disclose what it in: 


BRUSSELS 


INTERNATIONAL< UNIVERSAL 


EXHIBITION 
a J \\ Neem 


tends to convey. Attractiveness is 
the quality that dominates illustra- 
tion No, 2. 


we, SOLID COMFORT 
GP ours and Old 


& 


Holds the “Gs BOOK in any desired Position 
Or angle Quickly attached Uo any chair tecker 
or the like, by apo Dont allow your children to 
Set curvature of The spine from holding heavy books 
while at study— Ger MICTOR Book Cry 
whole family will be OLLIGHTED—PRICE $2;5° 
PREPAID— Satisfaction Or Bock 


—— ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR FREE — 


raFlandis-lept s Waynesboro Po. 
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Cast your éye on the picture 
headed “Solid Comfort” and see 
what you can make of it. How 
many persons do you suppose 
would ever take the pains to puz- 
zie it out? Some well-meaning 
artist has gone to the trouble to 
work the whole text out in labori- 
ous hand lettering, but the result 
is very sad. No matter how anx- 
jous a reader may be to discover 
the meaning of the text it would 
be well nigh impossible to do so. 
How any publication could have 
accepted this advertisement and 
expect it to: reflect. credit..on its 
efficiency as an advertising me- 
dium is another mystery, but the 
whole thing has such a mysterious 
air it might well call for con- 
jecture of a dozen kinds. 


* * * 


The temptation to crowd in a 
lot of detail in a small illustration 
should be studiously avoided if 
the best results are to be pro- 
duced. Sometimes it happens that 
a drawing intended for a full page 


We. 6 Gir $6.50. No, 300 Swing Sat $7.50 No, 7 Recher $7.25 
Solid Comfort for a Life-time 


+ That's what you get with an Old Hickory chair or rocker. 

Just sit in one once—especially if you are tired and the 
lometer registers about 90 in the shade. Then you 

will know the real — - an on chair" poe is easy. 

: nm iil is chair so well that people 

nicknamed him ‘*Old Hickory.’ That's our trademark, 

burned into every piece of furniture we make. <>~~ 


, Hand-Made Furniture %:, ? 
Tecognized the world over as the acme of fine workman- 
Ship, can be seen at all the famous resorts like *‘Claremont- 
on-the-Hudson’* and the Old Faithful Inn of Yellowstone 
Park. In thousands of refined country homes, bun; 
clubs and taste 
x the den or on la h, “Old Nickey" 

on lawn or porch, *" ga 
furniture is correct in style, incomparable in comfort and 
favor when you ask for our beautiful catalog. Please writ 
~ on on Soldbythebest furniture moreseettphore, 
7 OLD HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 
Martinsville._.- Devt. B, _. Indiana 


or a half page is crowded into 
single column width and the ef- 
fect of detail in such instances is 
not only entirely lost but tends to 
obstruct and confuse. The ad- 
vertisement of the Old Hickory 


Chair Company, here’’ shown, ‘js 
an instance. In.all-probability the 
drawing was originally. intended 
to be used-jin liberal space; but 
when ‘reduced to the single cél- 
umn proportions here shown the 
effect of the grouping is practi- 
cally lost. 
ee ae 

This same quality of attrac- 

tiveness is evident in the repro- 


bat te THE IDEAL 
GIN) @aesas 
FOR YOUR 
HOME 








The patent tipping arrangement 
at the front of the 


by? merely 


: Iifting away 
IT REMAINS IN ANY POSITION AT WILL 


The Tip pores tees, sates 60 Oe wate Sen Genagy ie tee 


“TIPPIT’ FIRES 


perf 
All hearth and tloor sweepings may be brushed directly into the 


burning. Adaptable to all existing mantels. 
Mustrated booklet giving prices and full particulars of construction post free. 


LIFT FIREPLACE CO (pep. 4.) 


2 and 3 North Parade, Manchester 











duction of the fireplace advertise- 
ment from an English publication. 
Our friends on the other side of 
the pond are learning the effec- 
tiveness of plain, simple treatment 
in advertising illustrations and 
examples like the one here re- 
ferred to are becoming evident in 
English periodicals to a much 
greater extent than formerly. The 
simplicity of the fireplace treat- 
ment in this illustration is an ex- 
cellent scheme and brings the sub- 
ject of the advertisement to the 
front at a glance. 


The publicity committee of the Board 
of Trade of Jersey City has awarded a 
contract for a sign board 200 feet 
long and 12 feet high, to be -erected 
on the south side of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad just east of the Hackensack 
River, to notify incoming train_ pas- 
sengers of the excellent home and fac- 
tory sites which Jersey City offers, 
making prominent the slogan ‘Three 
Minutes from Broadway.” 
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Classified Advertisements 





line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ENGRAVING 





LBEK1 FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the worid. 





I'TAB ENGRAVING Co. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of halftone 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





TH Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N. C., 
leading textile puolication South. Circula- 
tion increased 60% past year. 





THE BLACK ee York-Pittsburg, for 
years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates, 





TH producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. |. tor 
sample copy and rates. 





HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





AROLINA READY PRINTS—16 weekly 
papers, each published in a different county 

of S.C. Rates very reasonable. Agencies or ad- 
vertisers desiring information address, SIMS 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Orangeburg, S. C. 








BILLPOSTING 





HELP WANTED 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR, competent to 
build up business, will be given liberal con- 
tract by long established class publication, No 
drawing acct. Full details with refs. necessary 
for interview. Room 206, 114 E, 28th,St , N.Y. 





2 by Canadian agency. Must 
Copywniter be strong on food coeeald 
State age and experience. Good position for 
right man. Address, “CANADIAN,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN WANTED ON 

WEEKLY TRADE PAPER. Unusual 
opening for first-class man. Give full par- 
ticulars. Address ** TRADE PAPER,” cae 
Printers’ Ink. 


SOLICITOR {2,°aiiiy trate" paper 
Liberal commis-ions. Will yrant entire New 


York City if made good. Address ‘KE. M. li." 
P. U, Box 600, Madison Square. 








Sov THERN AGENCY in exceptionally good 
field desires Copy man with general experi- 
ence. Excellent climate, living comparatively 
cheap. Splendid opportunity. Give references, 
present employment and salary desired. “Al” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, ‘Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 





BILLPOSTING, Signs, Posters and Caids 
tacked. Advertising matter distributed in 
every town within a radius of thirty miles of 
Philadelphia. THOS, WELLS, Jr., 837 North 
42nd street, Philadelphia. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





OTS of men write an advertisement and say 

(or think), “There, thank heaven, that’s over 
for a while, anyhow!"’ Such men do not realize 
that the advertising matter that is dragged out 
of them like a tooth is not likely to be either 
spontaneous or attractive. It is needless to say 
that failing to win attention any advertising 1s 
simply throwing money away. FRANCI»s I. 
MAULE, 401 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


‘sonality 





WVANTED—man to travel and exclusively 
represent New England daily, 20,000 circu- 
lation, in field of foreign advertising. Guve sal- 
ary and particulars showing character, experi- 
ence and ability. No ‘“ list" specials con- 
sidered. Address ‘‘ B,O.C.,"’ care of A. N. P. 
A., World Building, New York City. 





Manager of Publicity 
(Or Assistant) 

WANTED—First; Solid Per- 
and Ideals. Second; 
Thorough Education (college de- 
sirable). Third; Moderate Expe- 
rience. Some Previous Contact 
with Engineering matters, an As- 
set. WRITE FULLY AND IN 
CONFIDENCE, “B. S.,” care 
Printers’ Ink, 
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RINTERS WANTED —We have good posi- 
os open for competent ad. and job composi- 
tors, linotype operators, make-up men, cylinder 
and job pressmen. Free registration and special 
terms offered. Established 1898. No branch 
offices. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 





ANTED—A well educated and healthy, 

temperate young man, thoroughiy under- 
standing composing 100m work. Must be rapid, 
accurate and skillful worker, capable of setting 
up advertising in original manner, imposing and 
making up forms, Good future for right man, 
State salary expected, age and references. A‘'- 
dress PLUMBERS’ TRADE JOURNAL PUB. 
CO., 45 West 34th Street, New York City. 








INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 





ASK US ANYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW. 

Millions of old, rare and up-to-date 
articles, clippings and pictures, extending back 
fifty years—added to daily—all topics from all 
sources—classified for quick reference, Con- 
sulted here or loaned to responsible inquirers. 

SEARCH-LIGHT INFORMATION LIBRARY, 

41-1 Sth Avenue, (Opp. Waldorf) New York. 








LAY-OUT PAPER 





Makes perfect layouts easy. Simple-- 

L AY 0 U practical--instructive. Automatically 
furnishes instructions to printer. 

PAPE Saves alterations--time--money, Im- 
proves displav. Word schedule by fines 

and pieas. Copy figured exactly. Postal brings particulars 
H.H. Stalker, 202 Majestic, Toledo, 0. 








MEETINGS 





HE annual meeting of the stockholders of 

the Ripans Chemical Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors and Inspectors of Election, 
will be held in the office of the Ripans Ciemical 
Company, 10 Spruce Street, New York, on 
Monday, May 9, 1910, at 12 o'clock noon 
Cuas. H, THAYER, President. 








PATENTS 
p= PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
ot 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 





WELL educated young man with broad busi- 
hess experience and a thorough knowledge 
of advertising theory would welcome an open- 
ing as office assistant in the business publicity 
held. Address “IDEAS & LITERATURE," 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Four years Chicago manager of one of the 

most successful eastern publishing houses; 
two years Chicago manager of one of the largest 
monthly publications ; two years Chicago man- 
ager of one of the best advertising agencies in 
thecountry, Excellent reasons for desiring a 
change. Address “BOX CHICAGO," care 
Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST 


of unusual ability whose work is extensively 
used by leading advertisers and publishers and 
who has managed art and copy department of 
advertising agency for 3 years is open for 
salaried connection Mayl. Is expert adver- 
tisement writer, ‘*TOPNOTCHER,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Want Position as Traveling 
Demonstrator or Collector 


for reliable firm or goods, either one. Am 33, cf 
good appearance, rather heavily built, now em- 
ployed and can furnish A-1 references as to 
character, honesty, sobriety, etc. Have had 
one year’s experience in auditing capacity fora 
$200,000 adjustment firm, which handled all 
classes collections. Position paying reasonable 
salary and expenses and leading to something 
better later, preferred. E. J. BONNER, 10€ 
South Neil Street (upstairs), Champaign, Ill. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PRINTING 





you share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion, Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness, Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y 





(apEecmakiscn, Commended 


THE-HEINTZEMANN: PRESS 
| Modern Languages 


Catalogues and 
185 FRANKLIN STREET 


err Zao 











If you want a position 
or want to employ an ad- 


vertising man, try a 
Printers’ InK Classified 
ad. 
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LA Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ INK a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed fo1 every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 
having the requisite qualification. 

Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


enter this list. 

4 statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy, 





Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. est advertising medium in Alabama 


New London, Day, ev'g. Average for 1909, 
6,736 Noother paper covers this field, 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation® 
KY exceeds 3,800. Sworn statement furnished. 
Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 eh nica 


‘The afternoon home newspaper of its city. Waterbury, Republican. 


Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,081, 
wee 
Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. 
culation for 1909, 13,887 ne_ paid. 


Average for 1909, 


COLORADO 


Denver, ost, has a paid cir. greater than that 
ol any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
ta This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


Average cir- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Average, Ist quarter 1910, 40,157 (@ ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. 14,414 copies each 
issue. E. Katz, Special Agent, i A 
CONNECTICUT 


You can cover Bridgeport by using 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Jan., 1910, sworn, 18,272 
Rate 1c. per line flat, 


Telegram only. 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729 


Meriden, 


Morning Record & Republican, 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 


e 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 13,229, sc. 
Largest and best circulation in New Hav en, 


New Haven, Union. Average year, 
16 547. & Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


1909, 





Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average 12 mos. 
ending Dec., 1909, daily and er ~~ 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 


average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,325. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED, 

The Sunday Examiner 

SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
§@” The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing. accorded the =aeeees 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


% We te te te He 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1909, daily 
net paid, 189,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents Sunday, five cents. The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 


ee HH 


tisers. 

(@ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
20,874. 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. 


Average, 1909. 
11,043, E. Katz, S.A., N. Y. aicas 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average March 
1910, 12,013. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1 
9,180. “All paid in advance.” err 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Mar.,’10, 16,713. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, Zimes-Fournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1909, 12,468; Sunday, 14,602. 


Washington, Eve. Journal. Oni 


Bi daily in 
County. 2,009 subscribers. All g: 


people. 





KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. D.av.,'o9, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘‘When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent’cky." 


Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 46,488. F 7 ™ aa 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1 daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. - 

Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1909, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,505. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1909 
16,976; Sunday, 98,435. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1909, 83,416. For Mar., 
1910, 88,896. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


VA 
oon 
TEED 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcrift (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


tet wk ve ik 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 


Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 


Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad, They are not selected froni any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


te de te oe oe oe 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 200,000copiesm’thly 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,658. 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its fields 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,522; 1908, 16,396; 1 16,539. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceedé 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post's 
GREATEST 
March 


AVERAGE MAR,, 1910 
The Sunday Post 
263,344 


Gain of 20,757 Copies 
Per Sunday over Mar., 1909 


The Daily Post 
298,639 


Gain of 42,839 Copies 
Per Day over Mar., 1909 


Salem, Zvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,674. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Average year, 
1909, 16,775; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L'Ofinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer, Read oy all 
Michigan farmers, Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Mar.,1910, daily 
10,957, Sunday 11,908. Greatest circulation, 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam. by A.A.A, 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1909, 21,326; Jan., 1910, 21,682. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Ageuse Svea for year ending 
- 31, 1 101,260. 
ae. hy ee The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa. Use it to reach this section 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, sublisher. Aver. for 1909, 26,687. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,465. A.A.A. 


CIRCULATI'N winneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

Average circulation of daily 

Tribune for four months ending 

by Printers’ pin ember 3t, 1909, 88,197. 

‘Ink Publish- Average circulation of Sunday 
ing Oompany 7 ,ribune for same period, 78,121. 





Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily ("5 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 | eo] 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 73,189. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
Mar., 1910, evening only, 
76,778, Average Sunday circu. 
lation for Mar., 1910, 81,492, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers' 


Ink Publishing Company, It 
©0 goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average,” 1909, 16,118, 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. dts 


8t. Joseph, New-Press, Circulation, 1909, 
38,882. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps, 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084, Eastern office, 508 ‘Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo, Actual average for 1909, 119,088. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly, 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148,064. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actuai average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 


Jersey City, Yersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening 7imes. Ave, 1c—'07, 20,270; 
08, 21,326 ; ac—'v9, 19,062; rst %{ yr. ’10, 19,091, 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,980. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn, Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
737, daily, 46,284; Anguirer, evening, 26,596. 
Buffalo, Avening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,088; 1900, 94,307. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid, Daily average for 1909, 6,636. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,981. Only daily here, 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718, Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
ama year ending Dec. 25, 1909, 10,684. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 190g, 7,666. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
nate ie. Average for 1909, 25,903 (OO). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co, Over 226,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January I, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
Sunday, 460,955. 


The World. 
360,603. Evening, 399,569. 
Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 5,013 ; February, 1910, 5,647. 
Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470. 
Schenectady, Sfar. Av. 11,265 last half rg00. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N.Y. 
Syracuse, Lvening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 
— 
Troy, Record Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A, A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 
Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishes, 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News. Aver., 1907, 5,393; 1908, 
5,182; 1900, 7,346. Growing some. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.586 
For March, 1920, 82,761 daily; Sunday, 112,727. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 


tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 
Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'l paper. ’09, 439,457. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. 'y av.,'o9, 15,838; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N, Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Zhe Oklahoman. 32,738 
copies each issue. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7he Evening Telegram is in 

its 33d year. Owns exclusive Associated 

wis afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 

age circulation for December, 29,270. In 

purely local mercantile advertising it printed 

313 more pages in 1909 than in 1908. It printed 

179 more pages of local mercantile advertising 

in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary, Its 

circulation covers Portland and its suburbs like 
a plaster, 





Portland, The Oregonian, (OO) 

March average circulation. Sundays, 

65,204; Daily, 44,002. For over so 

years the great newspaper of th 
Pacific Nerthwest More circulation in Portland 
and Oregon than any other newspaper. Also 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev'g d’y. Average 1909, 7,785 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,665 copies 
each issue. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, /elegraph. Sworn aver- 
age Feb., 1910, 16,775. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. 
one 12. mos., 1909, 12,467. 
Agas 
- paper in Johnstown. 


In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
MARCH, 1910 


260,99 


COPIES A DAY 


Average for 
Only evening 





A copy for nearly 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 
Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 


every 


T2Bs 











Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1908, 56,517: 1909, 5,622 (OO). 


©00000000000000000000000 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK'S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
(99) the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for guality than quantity. 


OO WO the Be 




















































Philadelphia. The Press (@©) is 
Uhiladelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 


GUAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
TEED onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 


any newspaper Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Feb., 1910, 
$5.054° the Sunday Press, 163,995. 





Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., ‘09, 11,643. Keb., ’10, 12,294. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 


1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 

tion, 1909, 19,033—sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,125 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 

age 1909. 

Westerly, Dazly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1909, 5,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 5,311. March, Igic, 5,785. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 


GUA age for twelve months, 1909, 
nN daily (OO) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
7 14,959. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average year, 190) Daily, 48,978; 
Sunday, 70,179. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654; for 7309, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


ee ea Sa. Galy 
El Paso paper examined by A. A, A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1909, 6,231. Examined by A. A. A. 





Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,773. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A 


Only 


St. Albans, Messenger, daily. 


Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he See. Av. 1909,3,766; Mar., 1910, 
4,083. Largest circulation, Unly evening paper. 
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WASHINGTON 


' Seattle, 7 he Seattle 7imes (0® 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 


and the Pacific Northwest, 
GUAR combines with its Dec. 'oo, cir, a 
64,246 daily, 84 362 Sunday 
TEED quality. : ripe 


_ Itis a gold mark Paper 
F of the first degree Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 1009 7imes beat its Near- 
est competitor 2,756,054 lines, 





Tacoma, Ledger 


Average 1909, daily, 18,79) 
Sunday, 26,155 1 





Tacoma, News Average for year, 1 
18,829. a 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette Daily average, Mar., 


1910, daily 5,408; semi-weekly, 1,770. 
Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver 
age for Jan., 1910, 5,960. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily Average 
for 12 mos j Dec. 31, 1909, 87,122 (O@). 


ending 
I'he great Home Paper of Wisconsin. 


4 Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 
Fournal,‘evening daily). Average 
in March, 1910, 62,427; gain over 


GUAR March, 1909, 1,874 daily; average 
TEED for 12 mos., 60,101 daily. Covers 
60% of Milwaukee homes, 
Supreme in classified and dis- 

play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat 
Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 


Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Daily Yournal. Feb., 1910, circula- 
tion, 4,991, Statement filed with A. A. A, 


ee T** WISCONSIN 
Sg) Agricorrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 


Actual weekly average for year 






GUAR ended Dec. 31, 1900, 60,686. 
TEED Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
‘ $3.50 an inch N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 
WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average 


year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,994 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. 
‘09, 17,826; Mar., 10, 19,511; daily average 
for ’o9, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York, 


Average Mar, 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, ree Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Mar., 1910, 
43,658; weekly 1909, 27,060; Mar., 1910, 28,624 
: Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten Canada's National 
German weekiy, Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates 56c. in. 
Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Mar.,’10, 31,023, 


(Saturday av., 35,000). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 





QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, | 
daily 95,024 a a 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


Mediums. A large volume of 

















COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best Pesults in Colo- 

rado Springs Evening Telegraph. lc.a word. 

HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Tadeenitonenes than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HE Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
Th. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc.a word. 


ILLINOIS 

TH Chicago Zxaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
WN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago's ** want ad '’ directory. 


INDIANA 





HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


HE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Mar., 1910, amounted to 256,550 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 32,652. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©0 charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
bined, because it gives results. One centa 








MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


Produces results in Indiana’s leading 
“Want Ad” Medium. A circulation of 
75,000 thoroughly covers the city and 
state. Publishes more classified adver- 
tising than any other paper in state. 
Rate One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Star 











MAINE 

THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 
THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


HK KK 


MINNESOTA 

GIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldest 

Minneapolis daily. All ad- 

vertising in the daily appears in 

both morning and evening edi- 

GUAR tions for the one charge. The 

AN Tribune printed during the 

TEED year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 

of classified advertising. Rates: 

lcent a word, cash with order ;— 

by Printers’ or 10cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 





word. Minimum, lb&c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City ersey Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Yournai, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THe Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
THE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


OHIO 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. Ic. per word Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
Tos Oklahoman, Okla. City, 32,738. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 

TH* Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 

of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 

HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
95,024—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 


than any newspaper in Montreal. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers ©6)| 





their circulation.” 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand. 
point, of the number of copies printed, but for the high-class and quality of 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin. 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (OO). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, first 
quarter, 1910, 40,157 (@@). 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta Constitution ( ). 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 

Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daily Newspaper for Southern Georgia, C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper ( ), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 

ark"’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Grain Dealers Journal (O@®). Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for “Want” ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 

in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 

Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,698 (@@); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (O©). “Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@©) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@). 


NEW YORK 
Army and Navy Fournal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (O@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.”” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Engineering News (Q©). Established 1874. 
The leading engineering paper in the world. 
Av. circulation over 17,250 weekly. 

Engineering Record (@@).._ The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Now as always, 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New & 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post,” 
—Printers’ Ink. , 


is New bag ene (OO). Whoever mentions 
merica’s leading newspapers menti 
New York Herald first. ~ ae 
Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 
The New York Times has a greater daily ci 
sale than the combined city sales of the tae 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation, 
New York / ribune ( ), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (@@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (90) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions, 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin, ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 16,537, flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 














The Waterman Institute in New York 
is sending out telegraphic readers to 
a general list through the N, Volkman 
Agency, which will run 3 inches one 
column. 


N. W. Ayer & Son are sending out 
contracts for Moxie, 10,000 lines. 


Copy for Evelyn Cunningham is be- 
ing sent out by Gunther Bradford, 
Chicago, to newspapers in the South, 
300 lines. 


For the Cooper Medicine Company, 
of Dayton, O., 10,000 line contracts 
are being sent out to Pacific Coast 
newspapers by Henry Webb of - Day- 
ton. 


In the Southwest 2,500 line con- 
tracts are being sent by the Nelson- 
Chesman Agency, of New York, for 
Prof. Roxroy. 

The Chalmers Knitting Company is 
sending out 2,500 line copy to West- 
ern newspapers through the Batten 
Agency. 


The Johnson Dallis Company, of 
Atlanta, is issuing 10,000 line con- 
tracts in the Southwest for the South- 
eam Oil Company, of New 
ork. 


E. H. Clarke, of Chicago, is giving 
out 1,000 word copy in the West for 
Luewella Darbyshire. 


The Herpicide Company is signing 
850 inch contracts in the Southwest 
through the Morse Agency of Detroit. 


Lord & Thomas, of Chicago, are 
sending out 100 lines 19 times in the 
West for the Chicago Beach Hotel. 


Cramer Krasselt Company, Milwau- 
kee, is signing 500 line contracts in 
the Southwest for the Miller Brewing 
Company of Milwaukee. 

_ The Mack Man Tablet Company 
is giving out 2,500 lines in the West 
through Charles H. Fuller, Chicago. 


The C. P. I, & P. Railroad is sign- 
ing 10,000 line contracts in the West 
through Herbert Kaufman & Handy 
of Chicago. 


The Northern Pacific R. R., of St. 
Paul, is signing 5,000 line contracts in 
the West through Stack Parker of 
Chicago. 


The ,Geo. Batten Company, New 
York, is sending out National Lead 
copy, 2,600 lines, in the Southwest. 


_ The Williams Company, of Hoboken, 
is offering copy for their All-Ways 


Safety Razor through Ballard & Al- 
vord Company, New York, in a few 
cities, 600 and 300 lines. 

The Ironmonger Advertising Agency 
is signing copy for Espina cigars, 
manufactured by Leapold Powell, New 
York. Copy is running in Iowa, 

A new: line of copy for Knox gela- 
tine is now. going out through the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency to 
a good-sized list of women’s publica- 
tions and general magazines. 

A list of standard and mail-order 
magazines is receiving orders for the 
advertising of the Lincoln Company, 
Chicago, instalment diamonds, through 
the Leven-Nichols Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago-New York. 

Contracts are being made with news- 
papers for the advertising of Messrs. 
Sydnor & Hundley, Richmond, Va., 
by Staples & Lemons, Inc., Richmond, 
Va. 


10,000 line contracts are going to a 
list of twenty-eight Central and South- 
ern papers as renewals for the adver- 
tising of the James E. Pepper Dis- 
tilling Company, Chicago, ie Old 
Pepper Whisky. Leven-Nichols Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago-New York, 
is placing the business. 


Martin & Martin, of Chicago, are 
advertising their “Cub Shoe Polish” 
quite extensively in the Chicago news- 
papers through the Chicago office of 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency. 


———t+-6 


BOSTON ITEMS. 


The United Drug Company, Leon 
street, Roxbury, is increasing the ter- 
ritory on the sale of its Rexall 
products and is making large con- 
tracts with the newspapers in the new 
towns taken on. This advertising is 
placed direct by Wm. C. Neilly, adver- 
tising manager. This concern has re- 
cently opened a Canadian factory and 
n.any Canadian agencies are being <s- 
tablished. 


The C. I. Hood Company, Lowcil, 
Mass., is making additional contracts 
with dasly papers. The copy aver- 
sges two to four inches every other 
day fer nine months. 


The Boston office of the George Bat- 
ten Company is handling an appropri- 
ation in national mediums for the 
F. S. Webster Company, manufacturers 
of office and business supplies. 


The Federal Advertising Agency, of 
New York, is handling the appropri- 
ation of the Foster Rubber Company, 








OF 


Boston. A few weekly publications of 
large national circulation are being 
used and a larger list of mediums will 
be taken on in the fall. 














Daily and weekly newspapers in New 
England and New York state are_re- 
ceiving contracts from the George Bat- 
ten Company advertising Clicquot Club 
ginger ale. 


The entire appropriation of A. S. 
Hinds Company, Portland, Me., manu- 
facturers of Hinds’ honey and almond 
cream, is handled by the Morse In- 
ternational Agency, of New York. 
Large copy is used principally in the 
women’s publications. 


Brewing Company, 
Portsmouth, N. H., is making con- 
tracts for 500 inches in a few cities 
in New England where its beer is on 
sale. 


The Portsmouth 





Ernest J. Goulston, 17 Milk street, 
is placing large copy in Boston pa- 
pers for the Bitter Root Valley Tr 
rigation Company. Outside territory 
will be taken on later if the Boston 
campaign proves successful. 





The H. B. Humphrey Company, 44 
Federal street, is handling the adver- 
tising of S. S. Pierce Company, whole- 
sale grocers, Boston. A few select 
general mediums are being used for 
the advertising of their olive oil and 
light wines. 





The advertising appropriation of 
Morse Bros. Company, Canton, Mass., 
is handled by the F. P. Shumway Com- 
pany. The product exploited is Risin 
Sup stove polish, and newspapers an 
women’s publications are used. 


Some additional contracts with daily 
papers in New England are being 
placed by the Boston News Bureau for 
F. L. Milliken & Co., stock brokers. 
The advertising runs in space of four 
inches two times a week for one year. 





Contracts for next year’s advertis- 
ing of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company have gone out to a 
very large list of general mediums. 
Contracts call for 224 line copy twelve 
times. The appropriation is understood 
to be over $800,000 and is one of the 
largest general accounts in the terri- 
tory. It is placed by the Boston of- 
fice of N. W. Ayer & Son. 


The new advertising campaign for 
the Gillette Safety Razor Company is 
larger than ever before. Double page 
copy is appearing in the leading pub- 
lications. his advertising is all han- 
dled by the George L. Dyer Company, 
New York. 





The Spafford Advertising Agency, 
John Hancock Building, is placing 
contracts for A. G. Van Nostrand, the 
brewer. P. B. ale is advertised in a 
large list of cities. 


The Standard Construction Company 
is sending out orders on the advertis- 
ing of a new portable bungalow and 
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automobile garage. Good sized 
is used in automobile journals and 
several class publications. 





The J. M. Chandler Company, suc. 
cessors to the _ Lovette Chandler 
Agency, is sending out orders to 
Canadian papers on the advertising of 
- A. & D Haley, a new financial 
advertiser. 

a 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES, 





The D’Arcy Advertising Compan: 
St. Louis, is sending out orders 4 
agricultural papers for Coco-Cola. Dis. 
play, copy of various sizes is being 
used, 





The Autogenous Welding Devices 
Company of Kansas City, is using a 
list of farm papers published in the 
Middle Western States. Orders and 
copy for fourteen lines display are 
going out through the Horn-Baker Ad- 
vertising Company, same city. 


The Dr. C. J. Moffett Medicine 
Company, St. Louis, has inaugurated a 
campaign in a big list of papers pub- 
lished in the South, advertising “Teeth- 
ina.”’ Daily newspapers, weeklies and 
religious publications are receiving or- 
ders for 56 line display copy to start 
in May. The business is being placed 
through the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 





The Horn-Baker Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is sending out or- 
ders to a list of leading dailies pub- 
lished in the Middlewest for the Com- 
merce Trust Company, same city, ad- 
vertising a six per cent bond issue. 
I'our hundred and twenty lines, and 
smaller display copy is being used. 


The Trusight Spectacle Company, 
Kansas City, is using a list of mail- 
order, religious, agricultural and weekly 
papers. Seventy-four lines display is 
being used. Orders are being placed 
through several agencies. 





The Central Acetylene Lighting Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is using a list of ag 
ricultural papers. The Horn-Baker Ad- 
vertising Company, same city, who are 
handling the account, are sending out 
orders for 140-line display copy. 





F. A. Gray Advertising Company, 
Kansas City, is sending out orders and 
copy of various sizes & the Economy 
Iron Company, same city. Dailies and 
mail-order publications are being used. 


The Horn-Baker Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas. City, is sending out or- 
ders for J. H. Lipscomb, same city, ad- 
vertising farm lands. Forty-line dis- 
piay copy is being used in the Sunday 
editions of dailies and agricultural pub- 
lications. 





The Schmelzer Arms Company, Kan- 
sas City, is using a list of dailies pub- 
lished in the Central and Southwestern 
States. Orders ana copy for large dis- 
play space are going out through Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago. 
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How a Publication 
can keep in touch with 
the advertiser. 








7\OU can send him a letter 
| every week—but he will 
soon get tired of that; or— 

You can send him print- 
ed matter every week— 
but it may not reach him, and if it does 
he promptly slides it into the waste- 
basket ; or— 

You can talk to him through PRINT- 
ERS’ INK every week. He does not get 
tired of PRINTERS’ INK, but pays his 
subscription year after year—it reaches 
him personally, either at his office or his 
home—he reads it and preserves it, be- 
cause it deals with his problems. 

Further, to use PRINTERS’ INK 
doesn’t tost you one-third as much as 
either of the other ways. Think it over. 











PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12 West 31st Street, New York 
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The ablest advertising organizations in the 
United States pretend to no _ exact 
knowledge of the ever changing condi- 
tions in Canada; and you surely need 
such knowledge if you are spending even 
a small advertising appropriation in this 
country. | 


This organization offers you that knowledge 
in ‘‘Gibbons Service.’’ Yet tomake use 
of it to your profit you need not increase 
your Canadian outlay by one dollar. 


‘Gibbons Service” has fully satisfied the 
exacting demands of important interna- 
tional advertisers. It can make your 
money, spent here, produce better results 
than you can get elsewhere. 


On the basis of that flat assertion, we invite 
correspondence about Canadian adver- 
tising. 


J. J. GIBBONS Limited 


Newspaper, Trade Papers and all Outdoor Advertising 
Representative Billposters and Distributors Assbciation 


119 West Wellington Street, Toronto CANADA 


La Presse Building, Montreal 
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